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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releuses on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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The Question of Disarmament 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Once again in the United Nations we turn to 
the question of disarmament, on which so much 
of the world’s yearnings for peace are concen- 
trated. The United States is as fully aware as 
ever that it shares a great responsibility for wise 
decisions on disarmament which will contribute to 
peace. In our efforts to carry out that responsi- 
bility we seek, as always, the help and encourage- 
ment of the General Assembly, to which the 
charter assigns a special function in the disarma- 
ment field. 

Last Friday [October 9] in this committee we 
heard Mr. [V. V.] Kuznetsov’s speech elaborating 
on the Soviet Union’s proposal for complete and 
total disarmament? which was made by Chair- 
man Khrushchev to the General Assembly. Be- 
fore commenting on the Soviet proposal, let me 
recall briefly three important steps which have 
taken place in the disarmament field in this past 
year, which Mr. Kuznetsov did not mention but 
which are important nonetheless. 

First, we have had real negotiations aimed at an 
agreement to stop all tests of nuclear weapons 
under international control.’ These talks were 
first proposed by the United States. They have 
been going on at Geneva since October 1958 be- 
tween the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union. There are several very 
important issues to be met, but the amount of 
agreement already achieved is encouraging. 

Second, late in 1958 experts from 10 powers met 


1Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 
14 (U.S. delegation press release 3252 dated Oct. 18). 

*For text of the Soviet proposal, see U.N. doc. A/4219. 

*For a statement by James J. Wadsworth on Mar. 25, 
1959, reviewing the negotiations, see BULLETIN of May 
18, 1959, p. 700. 
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in Geneva to discuss the techniques of safeguard- 
ing against surprise attack. Even though there 
was no agreement, the very fact that this meeting 
took place testified to the fact that the problem 
of surprise attack is recognized as overwhelmingly 
important. Groundwork was laid which will 
make future efforts more fruitful. 

Third, the United States, France, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom have agreed on 
the establishment of a 10-nation disarmament 
committee * to resume general disarmament nego- 
tiations early next year, a step which was wel- 
comed only a month ago by the 82-member 
Disarmament Commission of the United Nations.® 

The proposals we have heard from the Soviet 
Union during this Assembly, and also the more 
detailed proposals made to the Assembly by 
Foreign Secretary [Selwyn] Lloyd of the United 
Kingdom,’ will undoubtedly be considered in that 
10-nation committee. 

Those are three positive signs. In the light of 
them let me now comment briefly on the Soviet 
proposal as outlined by Mr. Kuznetsov. 


U.S. Attitude on Disarmament 


This is not the place to consider details, but I 
wish to make clear the general attitude of the 
United States. I can sum it up in three points. 

First, the United States unreservedly supports 
and has always supported the greatest possible 
amount of controlled disarmament. 

Second, in any disarmament program, whether 


“For text of Four Power communique of Sept. 7, see 
ibid., Sept. 28, 1959, p. 488. 

5 Thid., p. 439. 

* For text, see U.N. doe. A/PV.798. 
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it be 100 percent or 1 percent disarmament, ade- 
quate and timely inspection and control must be 
built into the system, so that both sides reduce 
their armaments in plain sight of each other every 
step of the way. Such a program creates confi- 
dence; anything less creates fear, mutual suspi- 
cion, increased tension, and increased danger of 
war. 

Third, we do not know what inspection and 
control the Soviet Union would accept on its own 
proposal for complete disarmament. And I am 
sorry to say that Mr. Kuznetsov’s general assur- 
ances on this point in his speech last Friday did 
not do much to enlighten us. In fact, as he him- 
self said, at this stage it would not be advisable 
to examine details, “including the details of 
control.” 

These considerations, Mr. Chairman, lead the 
United States to conclude that the detailed con- 
sideration of the Soviet proposal, and of other 
proposals as well, should be the job of the new 10- 
nation disarmament committee, on the establish- 
ment of which the Soviet Union and we have 
agreed. 

As far as the United States is concerned, we 
will join in the 10-nation committee in giving to 
the Soviet proposals the most serious scrutiny. 
And the sounder and clearer and more unambigu- 
ous the accompanying plan for inspection and 
control, which we have not yet seen, the more at- 
tention the proposal itself will deserve. There 
cannot be 100 percent disarmament with only 10 
percent inspection. 

When the 10-nation committee meets it will 
have before it other proposals as well. For ex- 
ample, we look forward to discussing there the 
proposals of the United Kingdom as set forth by 
Foreign Secretary Lloyd. 

As for the United States, President Eisenhower 
has recently set in motion a new and thorough 
review of disarmament in the light of present- 
day technology.’ This review will prepare us to 
participate fully and constructively in the de- 
liberations scheduled for next year. 

The United States has made many concrete pro- 
posals in the past for both comprehensive and 
partial disarmament in its repeated attempts to 
cut the Gordian knot. We are ready, as we have 
always been, to examine sympathetically and in 
a constructive spirit any equitable and control- 


7 BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1959, p. 237. 
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lable proposals—since only such proposals will 
permit progress toward our goal. 

While we are exploring these new ideas we 
must not forget the practical smaller steps which 
we might now be able to take and which can lay 
the basis for further progress. We must not be 
such perfectionists that we reject useful ideas, 
We must not fall victim to the fallacy that noth- 
ing can be done in the field of disarmament until 
everything is done. In this field there are many 
urgent goals which are both practicable and 
significant. 


Conference on Surprise Attack 


This past year has seen some important de- 
velopments in this area of limited measures. The 
first was in surprise attack. The Assembly has 
before it in document A/4078 of January 5 the 
report of the conference of experts on surprise 
attack. As members of this committee know, this 
meeting did not result in agreement among the 
participating nations. Unfortunately the two 
sides involved came to the conference with radi- 
cally different conceptions of what it was to ac- 
complish. While the results are disappointing, it 
should not be said that the talks were useless. 

This conference was proposed by the United 
States to study the technical aspects of safeguards 
against surprise attack. We had hoped that the 
successful conference of experts on nuclear test- 
ing could point the way to an equally successful 
consideration of this more difficult problem. 

Accordingly the experts of the Western democ- 
racies prepared for serious scientific discussion at 
this conference and presented at the outset a tech- 
nical survey of the full range of possible instru- 
ments of surprise attack and of their capabilities 
and characteristics. They submitted various il- 
lustrative papers suggesting how these techniques 
could be combined in different systems of observa- 
tion and inspection to safeguard against attack by 
different weapons systems. These papers and an 
analysis of some of the problems of designing an 
integrated system may be found in the document 
I cited earlier. 

We of the democratic countries believed that 
these papers could serve as a point of departure 
for technical discussions to achieve a common un- 
derstanding of the technical problems and possi- 
bilities involved in controlling the danger of sur- 
prise attack. We sought this understanding in 
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order to lay a sound basis for subsequent political 
negotiations, where the question of the accept- 
ability of various measures and their relationship 
to other arms-control steps would properly be 
considered. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union and its 
allies, in our view, put the cart before the horse. 
They proposed conclusions before agreement was 
even reached on the facts to be discussed. 

After the period of time originally suggested 
by the Soviet Union for the discussion had 
elapsed, the meeting recessed to allow further con- 
sideration of the terms of reference of the con- 
ference by their governments.’ There appeared 
to be little purpose in continuing a meeting in 
which the two sides did not use a common 
language. 

The United States continues to believe that 
technical considerations cannot be bypassed if we 
are to find ways to reduce the dangers of mas- 
sive surprise attack. However, if we cannot have 
discussions solely on the technical aspects of this 
subject, the United States is prepared to join in 
treating the full range of technical issues along 
with the political problems. The forthcoming 10- 
power negotiations seem to offer such an op- 
portunity. 


Progress Made in Nuclear Test Talks 


Mr. Chairman, there is one issue among the 
many which make up the disarmament problem 
which we had already brought a long way toward 
solution before the 10-nation group was set up. 
That is the search for a treaty to end nuclear tests 
under international control. The negotiations on 
this question have progressed so far in their pres- 
ent form that the United States believes they 
should be continued under the same auspices and 
should be vigorously pressed to completion. 

Let me stress again the promise which we see 
in these nuclear test talks. They have been going 
on for nearly a year, but we are not disheartened. 
Progress has been considerable. 

It is of the highest importance that all three of 
the powers involved should press on with these 
nuclear test suspension talks in an earnest effort to 
reach agreement as soon as possible. Not only 
is the subject important in its own right; it is also 
important for its bearing on the whole disarma- 





*For a Department statement made when the talks re- 
cessed on Dec. 18, 1958, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 13. 
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ment problem and especially the vital question of 
control. Every step forward taken in these ne- 
gotiations can break a trail for control of future 
disarmament agreements. 

When the negotiations were expected to begin 
last year, President Eisenhower announced that 
the United States would refrain from all nuclear 
tests for 1 year from October 31-the day the 
talks began. That year ends in a few weeks. 
We so urgently want these talks to succeed that 
the President of the United States has extended 
this unilateral pledge to the end of the present 
year, 1959.7° 

The United States regards these negotiations 
as a key to our ability to deal effectively and real- 
istically with the problem of arms control. For 
the first time since 1946 we have been able to pro- 
gress from generalities about disarmament to the 
long and difficult, but indispensable, process of 
actually drafting a treaty. This in itself is a 
significant move ahead. Although many issues of 
principle remain unsolved, the negotiating powers 
have been able to reach agreement on a number 
of important points. 


Agreements Reached 


First, agreement has been reached that the ob- 
ligation to stop nuclear weapons testing and the 
establishment of the control systems must go hand 
in hand. Acceptance of this key principle by the 
Soviet Union is definitely encouraging for the 
broader prospects of arms control. 

Secondly, agreement has been reached that the 
treaty will last indefinitely so long as the obliga- 
tions and terms of the treaty are being fulfilled 
and observed. The United States and United 
Kingdom have dropped their insistence that con- 
tinuation of the test ban be year by year and 
dependent upon progress toward general disarma- 
ment, a position which the Soviet Union regarded 
as a fundamental bar to agreements. 

Thirdly, agreement has been reached on the 
broad outlines of an organizational structure for 
the control system, which will be headed by a 
seven-nation control commission, to direct its 
operations. Vienna has been agreed as the head- 
quarters of the organization. 

Fourthly, agreement in principle has been 
reached that nuclear explosions for peaceful pur- 


* Ibid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 
” Tbid., Sept. 14, 1959, p. 374. 
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poses will be allowed. The United States believes 
there may be important peaceful applications for 
nuclear explosives in the future. These ex- 
plosions should be carried out under carefully 
prescribed conditions under international 
observation. 

Fifth, agreement has been reached on the spe- 
cific wording of 17 treaty articles and a preamble. 
Many of these articles deal with noncontroversial 
and clearly subordinate matters. However, they 
represent the first definite treaty provisions in the 
field of arms control on which agreement has been 
reached in the 14 years since the United Nations 
was established. 

Sixth, agreement has been reached that the 
treaty will be open for adherence by other nations 
and that the common objective is to establish a 
worldwide contro] system. Naturally, the treaty 
will initially come into force when it is ratified by 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

Seventh, agreement has been reached that the 
treaty provisions would be reviewed periodically 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the controls and to 
determine the need for specific improvements. 
Procedures for amendment of the treaty have been 
agreed. 

Finally, scientists representing the three pow- 
ers met at Geneva and reached agreed technical 
conclusions on ways and means of detecting high- 
altitude and outer-space explosions by satellites 
and certain ground-based instruments. This fills 
one of the important technical gaps which existed 
at the outset of the conference. That, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a brief recital of what has been accom- 
plished in this field—things that we and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to. 


issues Which Remain Unsettled 


Let me now turn to the more important of the 
issues which remain unsettled. 

First, there is the question of the makeup of 
the international staff at the control posts which 
are to be set up throughout the world. The posi- 
tions of the negotiating parties have come closer, 
but an important gap still remains. After much 
discussion, the Soviet Union has now agreed to 
the stationing of 10 or 11 foreign specialists at 
each control post, where the technical personnel 
will number about 30. The Western Powers 
have proposed that each control post be made 
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up of one-third United States-United Kingdom 
nationals, one-third Soviet nationals, and one- 
third specialists from countries other than those 
three and that the post chief not be a national of 
the host country. If our aim is a worldwide con- 
trol system, provision must be made for partici- 
pation from other members of the United Nations, 
We hope that when the negotiations resume the 
Soviet Union will agree to this proposal and that 
this issue can be considered to be “settled.” 

A second major remaining problem centers on 
the question of the voting procedure to be used 
by the control commission in reaching decisions. 
There has been a great deal of discussion of this 
question, with movement on both sides. The 
Soviets continue to demand a veto over budget- 
ary, financial, administrative, and economic mat- 
ters, and their position on the veto in certain 
other cases is not entirely clear to us. We have 
repeatedly stated we are not willing to subject 
to the veto the day-to-day operations of the sys- 
tem designed to make sure that nuclear weapons 
tests have in fact ceased. 

Finally—and by far the most important—is the 
question of inspection. Let me sketch briefly 
the technical facts about this issue. 

When a nuclear weapon is exploded under- 
ground, no radioactive debris is put into the 
atmosphere. The only clue left by such explo- 
sions is in the form of seismic signals, which 
would be recorded under normal conditions on 
control post instruments. The difficulty is that 
these signals are indistinguishable from those 
created by natural disturbances such as earth- 
quakes, which occur in great numbers through- 
out the world. Accordingly in many instances 
the only way to tell whether the signals received 
come from earthquakes or from underground tests 
conducted in violation of an agreement is to go 
to the spot and conduct an inspection. 

The experts’ report of August 1958 ™ had this 
to say about these disturbances—manmade or 
natural—which could not be identified on the 
basis of control post readings: 








For those cases which remain unidentified inspection of 
the region will be necessary. . . . the international con- 
trol organ can send an inspection group to the site... 
in order to determine whether a nuclear explosion had 
taken place or not. 


The experts estimated there would be between 





* For text, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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90 and 100 such unidentified events a year, but 
this applied only to those having a signal equiva- 
lent in strength to a weapon of 5,000 tons of TNT 
yield or above. There would be a much larger 
number below this yield. This estimate was 
based almost entirely on the data presented by 
United States experts about the one under- 
ground nuclear explosion which, so far as we 
know, had then taken place. Between that time 
and 31 October 1958 the United States conducted 
further underground nuclear explosions which 
indicated that this estimate was in error and that 
the problem of identifying underground events 
is more difficult than we had previously believed. 

We presented these data to the conference last 
January 5.7 Further, on July 12 we presented 
our ideas on how the control system instruments 
might be improved to compensate to some degree 
for these difficulties.* We proposed that this 
problem be discussed at an early date by scientists 
from the three powers. We also suggested that 
these scientists should examine the possibilities of 
artificially muffling nuclear explosions conducted 
underground and the countermeasures which 
could be taken to protect against evasion of an 
agreement in this way. 

The Soviet Union has not yet consented to this 
technical discussion. It is of great importance 
that the discussion take place. Only in this way 
can we be sure that the complex and costly control 
system which we propose to set up will not be 
obsolete from the start and will actually do the 
job for which it is intended. 


U.S. Position on Inspection of Unidentified Events 


The United States position, in a nutshell, is 
this: We must discuss the data which have been 
accumulated since the experts’ report and decide 
on what, if any, improvements are to be made in 
the system before we can decide on the precise 
level of inspection needed to assure adequate con- 
trol. We do not believe that every unidentified 
event must be inspected. But we do believe that if 
the control system is to be effective there must 
be some reasonable relation between the number 
of inspections and the number of unidentified 
events recorded by the system’s instruments. We 





* Tbid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 

*For a summary of the conclusions reported by the 
Panel on Seismic Improvement, see ibid., July 6, 1959, 
p. 16. 
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believe a violator would gain a substantial mili- 
tary advantage if he could, with no real chance of 
getting caught, conduct secret nuclear explosions 
even in the small-yield ranges. 

If the Soviet Union will accept this principle, 
a major step will have been taken toward success- 
ful conclusion of the Geneva negotiations. 

If the Soviet Union is not yet ready to accept 
what is required to provide an adequate system 
of control for underground tests—and we hope 
this will not be the case—I would remind the com- 
mittee of the alternative set forward by President 
Eisenhower in his letters of April 13 * and May 
5 to Mr. Khrushchev. 

In his letter of May 5 the President wrote that, 
if it proved impossible to reach early agreement 
on all aspects of a comprehensive test ban, we need 
not allow this to result in complete failure of the 
negotiations. He stated an alternative, which the 
United States is still prepared to stand by, in 
these words: 


It is that starting now we register and put into effect 
agreements looking toward the permanent discontinuance 
of all nuclear weapons tests in phases, expanding the 
agreement as rapidly as corresponding measures of con- 
trol can be incorporated in the treaty. I would again pro- 
pose that toward this end we take now the first and read- 
ily attainable step of an agreed suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere up to the greatest height 
to which effective controls can under present circum- 
stances be extended. 


This first step would immediately reduce the fears 
of fallout which have been so frequently expressed. 


U.S. Eager for Progress on Disarmament 


I conclude. 

The United States is eager for progress toward 
disarmament. We have been striving for 14 years, 
and we are not going to give up now. Weare will- 
ing to take large steps or small steps—as long as 
they are real steps taken in confidence and all 
concerned take equal steps together. 

The road to complete disarmament is long. The 
United States will be happy to travel to the end 
of it. 

We will rejoice over savings from reduced arma- 
ments that can be spent instead to heal the sick, 
to feed the hungry, and to erase poverty from the 
world. Only yesterday, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Eisen- 





%* For text, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 704. 
% For text, see ibid., June 8, 1959, p. 825. 
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hower, when he was in Abilene, Kansas, reasserted 
his belief in this goal in these words: 

No other aspiration dominates my own being so much 
as this: that the nations of East and West will find 
dependable, self-guaranteeing methods to reduce the vast 
and essentially wasteful expenditures for armaments, so 
that part of the savings may be used in a comprehensive 
and effective effort for world improvement. 


If all nations lay down their arms, there must 
be institutions to preserve international peace and 
security and promote the rule of law. 

It seems to the United States Government that 
there are three questions in particular to which 
detailed answers should be sought: 


1. What type of international police force 
should be established to preserve international 
peace and security ? 

2. What principles of international law should 
govern the use of such a force ? 

3. What internal security forces, in precise 
terms, would be required by nations of the world 
if existing armaments are abolished ? 


We would welcome the views of members of 
this committee on how these complex and impor- 
tant questions might best be studied. The Dis- 
armament Commission may well be the proper 
body to examine these matters. 

We should not overlook the many other practi- 
cal steps which lie right before us and not fall 
victims to the all-or-nothing theory of disarma- 
ment. We welcome the Soviet Union’s expression 
of willingness to seek progress through limited 
steps. For our part, the United States is willing 
and anxious to move forward on any aspect of 
this great problem, including the following: 


Reducing the threat of surprise attack; 

Gaining experience in the actual operation of 
workable systems of international control; 

Lightening the great weight of all armaments, 
both nuclear and other types; 

And—first in priority because nearest to realiza- 
tion—a controlled cessation of nuclear tests, 


We hope the Assembly will encourage us in our 
approach to these goals. And we assure the So- 
viet Union that, in the process of translating 
words into action for disarmament and peace, the 
Soviet Union will find the United States unflag- 
ging in its determination to get results. 


President Eisenhower Dedicates 
Library at Abilene 


Address by President Eisenhower * 


I am glad indeed to come again to Abilene, 
Whenever I return here, I invariably sense in 
these surroundings an atmosphere of simplicity 
and peace. This is not because Abilene is any less 
involved in the turbulent affairs of our interde- 
pendent world than are all other places my duties 
take me. Rather it is because each homecoming 
causes my mind to go back nostalgically to the 
conditions I knew asaboy. We did not then know 
the term “world tension”; life was peaceful, 
serene, and happy! 

It was here that my parents spent most of their 
lives and my brothers and I grew to adulthood. 
The years of our youth preceded the exacting 
interdependence of the world as we know it today. 

Even more than the memory of those tranquil 
years, it was the abiding truths we learned at 
home that prompted my brothers and me some 
years ago to give our parents’ home to a founda- 
tion, organized initially by citizens of this town. 
Later, as you know, the foundation brought into 
being the beautiful museum we see across the 
street. Their action and ours were not taken with 
any intention of glorifying a name, but an idea— 
an idea that visits by individuals to this simple 
home and this museum might serve to remind us 
all of sore of the concepts that underlie the 
American way. 

Our parents, like most American parents of the 
period, were concerned primarily with the cardi- 
nal features of their religious philosophy—beliefs 
which shaped their own lives and their guidance 
of their children. Love of God, fairness in human 
relations, independence and responsibility, con- 
cern for the welfare of others, and conviction that 
each free individual could through his own efforts 
achieve a full life—these were all included in an 
idea which was as much a part of our home as the 
food we ate and the clothes we wore. 

These concepts are foremost in my thinking now 
as I help break ground for this additional struc- 
ture, a library. 


*Made at ground-breaking ceremonies for the Eisen- 
hower Presidential Library at Abilene, Kans., on Oct. 13 
( White House press release). 
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Studying the Past for the Future 


In this library will be placed initially most of 
the written records of my military and Presi- 
dential service. As time passes, other documents 
pertaining to American development in this same 
period may gradually be added. One important 
addition already committed comprises many of 
the papers of John Foster Dulles during the years 
he was Secretary of State. All of these docu- 
ments will, I hope, help to deepen understanding 
and demonstrate the application of the concepts 
that were basic to life in Abilene 50 yearsago. In 
spite of the revolutionary changes that have come 
to us during the half century, I believe these 
fundamentals are as valid for today as they were 
then. 

The generosity of the American people in pro- 
viding the beautiful structure that will rise on 
this land is highly gratifying to me. No gesture 
could touch me more deeply than centering this 
meaningful enterprise in the heartland of Amer- 
ica and having it bear my name. I feel a deep 
sense of obligation to my personal friends and to 
all others who are cooperating in this enterprise, 
even though I realize that their participation is 
motivated by concern for the perpetuation of ideas 
rather than the records of any individual. 

Now we have no illusions that a mere study by 
research workers of the letters, messages, memo- 
randa, and books deposited by many individuals 
here will miraculously endow their readers with 
wisdom. Factual information must be energized 
by the force of reason, understanding, and in- 
terpretation. To the true historian, trends are 
more important than the recorded deeds of any 
period. A study of events of the past half cen- 
tury shows that the compelling forces have been 
at work, causing trends which will carry into 
decades ahead with persistent momentum. 

We need not dwell on the disappearance of 
physical earthbound frontiers and the opening of 
frontiers of outer space; or on the shattering of 
blissful self-sufficiency and the growth of exact- 
ing interdependence; or on the development of 
power so awesome that nations now have no logi- 
cal alternative to replace coercion with honest 
negotiation and cooperation. These and other 
great changes are obvious, but whether they will 
lead us to disaster or to an era of hope and ac- 
complishment will depend on the degree of un- 
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derstanding and wisdom we apply in solving a 
vast array of problems. 

Because upon our powerful Nation the mantle 
of free-world leadership has fallen, our respon- 
sibility in the search for solutions is inescapable. 
And, since in our country the basic social power 
is in the hands of all the people, each citizen bears 
directly a part of the responsibility for right ac- 
tion. Each of you here today must help make 
the fateful decisions of the future. Study of the 
past and the present will help to assure that these 
decisions are made wisely. 


Answering the Questions of a Changing World 


Think for a moment of the type of decision you 
will be forced to make in the light of just one 
obvious trend in the world scene. 

When you of my age were youngsters, William 
Allen White was disturbed by the fact that Kan- 
sas was losing population. What would he say 
today about the rapid growth of Kansas and the 
swelling population of the Nation? What would 
be his reaction to present estimates that, while 
our country’s population is increasing to 275 mil- 
lion in the next 30 years, the world’s population 
will be nearly 5 billion people? 

Many peoples of the world, once dominated and 
submissive, are now and will continue to be in- 
volved in a great ferment, explosive in its poten- 
tial. Everywhere knowledge and ideas, spread by 
modern communications, are routing centuries of 
ignorance and superstition. Peoples now know 
that poverty and suppression are neither universal 
nor are they inevitable. 

Increasingly and insistently they are demand- 
ing the elimination of the human indignities of 
starvation, ill-health, and peonage. They want 
independence, individual freedom, and responsible 
government. These increasingly numerous peo- 
ples of tomorrow’s world will multiply those 
wants, and they will have at their disposal both 
more constructive and more destructive capacity 
than the world has known before. 

Now how do you believe this capacity will be 
used? What decisions will you make in this 
regard ? 

These are sobering questions. They deserve 
your most earnest consideration. For if the grow- 
ing power of free men is wisely and skillfully ap- 
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plied toward the common aspirations of human- 
ity, then a world of peace and plenty becomes a 
high probability. But if power is used recklessly, 
or is employed in the pursuit of false, selfish 
goals, then civilization will risk its own 
destruction. 

You know that the free nations of the world 
have the capacity and can develop the will to 
overcome together the powerful, perplexing forces 
which for thousands of years have yielded hate, 
distrust, poverty. Humanity’s upward climb in- 
volves complex economic, educational, and politi- 
cal problems, all of which cry for wisdom as we 
seek solutions, as we search for world under- 
standing. 

I cite one homely example. 

A common miracle is the telephone. You can 
speak into it, and with the speed of light your 
words will be carried around the world. Yet even 
this technological triumph encounters serious im- 
pediments to true, free communication among 
populations. Most people in the world do not 
have access to a telephone. This is an economic 
problem. Among those who do, you would not be 
able to understand many because of language bar- 
riers—an educational problem. And even if 
these difficulties were surmounted, almost a third 
of the world’s peoples would be forbidden to talk 
with you—a political problem. 


Achieving Progress Through Cooperation 
Obviously a program for peaceful progress 
calls for intelligent economic, educational, and 
political cooperation : economic cooperation which 
promises that peoples everywhere may, by con- 
certed effort, conquer hunger and disease and lift 
their levels of living; educational cooperation to 
develop that genuine human understanding on 
which all other cooperative activity must be 
based; and political cooperation not only to settle 
disputes which continuously arise in an imperfect 
world but also to build the social structures that 
encourage man in his striving for a better life. 
Now, any reasonable person will recognize that 
no one nation, even with the legendary strength of 
an Atlas, could long support the world on its 
shoulders. Each nation will progress only if its 
own people and leaders recognize that the major 
responsibility for improvement is theirs. Even if 
every other nation were as generous as the United 
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States has been in recent years, this would stil] 
be so. 

But this does not imply that we or any other 
fortunate people may be indifferent to the welfare 
of others. We cannot today live, either in domes- 
tic or international life, with the long-obsolete 
picture of the factory owner living on a hilltop in 
isolated riches and splendor, wholly indifferent to 
the aspirations and just demands of the oppressed 
multitudes in the plains below. 

Clearly one objective of American foreign pol- 
icy is and must be to help build a world economy 
in which each nation finds it possible to earn its 
own keep and to pay its own way, and do so ina 
manner which brings meaning and fulfillment to 
the lives of its citizens. Such a policy is crucial 
to our own prosperity and security; it is vital to 
the cause of a just and lasting peace. 

I believe, and I trust you believe, that every free 
nation should have this policy. I further believe, 
and hope you agree, that the free nations of the 
world, motivated by both humanitarianism and 
self-interest, should cooperate voluntarily in a 
long-range program aimed at helping the pres- 
ently less privileged peoples work step by step 
toward a better life. Every nation should con- 
tribute to the common enterprise in whatever way 
it can. No nation should be deemed incapable of 
contributing in some fashion to the worldwide 
goal. 

The ingredients of this assistance must be tech- 
nical services, private and public loans, depend- 
able, mutually helpful trade relationships, grants 
in emergency situations, security help in transi- 
tion years, and, above all, continuing efforts to 
build true understanding among nations and 
peoples, without which all else will fail. 

Foreign capital helped our own country make 
spectacular progress during the first three quarters 
of the 19th century—capital which over a 40-year 
period we repaid with interest. So too can private 
and public capital, under the right conditions, now 
assist the less developed nations make sound 
progress toward the achievement of their goals. 
Those “right conditions” must include both an 
honorable and responsible attitude within the na- 
tions needing the capital and intelligent trade 
relations among all free nations. 

No other aspiration dominates my own being 
so much as this: that the nations of East and West 
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will find dependable, self-guaranteeing methods to 
reduce the vast and essentially wasteful ex- 
penditures for armaments, so that part of the 
savings may be used in a comprehensive and 
effective effort for world improvement. 

As the less developed nations succeed in estab- 
lishing viable economies and raising their living 
standards, our own economy will soar to new 
heights and our technology will be challenged as 
never before. Burdensome surpluses—even those 
of wheat—will disappear. Indeed, the world may 
then be threatened with very real deficits—of food, 
energy, minerals. Enlarged demand throughout 
the world will have to be met by new methods and 
more effective use of resources everywhere. 

The world must learn to work together—or 
finally it will not work at all. 

This is not a problem for the distant future. 
Within the lifetime of many of you here today, 
the global population will be 5 billion. You must 
now help determine how such a vast humanity 
may, in freedom, achieve stupendous increases in 
economic output and increase the sum of human 
happiness on this earth. 


Allegiance to the Free-World Community 


The task ahead is not for the fainthearted. 

But does anyone of central Kansas need to be 
told that our parents and grandparents who first 
worked this black soil were not fainthearted? 
They had faith—faith in the religious concepts 
that dominated their beings, faith in the virtue 
and success of their own labor, faith in their 
neighbors and in the inexhaustible potential of 
free men. 

If they were here today they would, I’m sure, 
wonder whether we possess for our time, as they 
did for theirs, a comprehension of the concepts 
and basic principles which, universally applied, 
can lead mankind toward a world community of 
free nations, characterized by peace and justice. 
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Our forefathers who pioneered this land were 
concerned initially with individual family welfare. 
Soon, however, they developed allegiance to larger 
communities—the State and Nation—and in doing 
so they did not diminish their devotion to family 
or local community; indeed, they strengthened 
it. If they saw the world as it is today, they 
would be the first to realize that peoples every- 
where must now achieve an allegiance to the wider, 
free-world community, and doing so they will 
thereby strengthen—make more meaningful— 
their devotion to family, to State, and Nation. 

When this hbrary is filled with documents and 
scholars come here to probe into some of the facts 
of the past half century, I hope that they, as we 
today, are concerned primarily with the ideals, 
principles, and trends that provide guides to a 
free, rich, peaceful future, in which all peoples 
can achieve ever-rising levels of human well-being. 

Those who have so generously made possible 
the construction of this library do not seek reward 
or acclaim. Yet I profoundly believe that they 
will feel deep gratification in the knowledge that 
thus they may have helped in some small measure 
to assure the Nation’s eternal adherence to these 
simple ideals and principles as free men shape 
historic trends toward noble goals. 

May God grant that this may be so. 

Thank you very much. 


Letters of Credence 
Argentine Republic 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Argen- 
tine Republic, Emilio Donato del Carril, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower 
on October 15. For texts of the Ambassador’s re- 
marks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 724 dated October 15. 
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Presidents of Mexico and United States Reaffirm Ties of Friendship 


Adolfo Lépez Mateos, President of the United 
Mexican States, returning the visit of President 
Eisenhower to Acapulco in February 1959, made 
a state visit to the United States October 9-15, 
1959. After 3 days in Washington, President 
Lopez Mateos and his party traveled to Chicago, 
New York, Ottawa and Niagara Falls, Canada, 
and the LBJ Ranch near Stonewall, Texas, where 
they were guests of Senator Lyndon Johnson. 
Following are texts of the exchange of greetings 
at the Washington National Airport on October 
9 and a joint statement released on October 12, 
together with a list of the members of the official 
party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated October 9 


President Eisenhower 


Mr. President, the people of the United States 
extend a very warm welcome to you, to Mrs. 
Lépez Mateos, and to your lovely daughter. We 
feel that we are more than merely your geo- 
graphical neighbor. We are proud to call you our 
friend. And we devoutly hope that you feel in 
that same fashion toward us. 

We have very much in common—more than a 
common boundary of 1,600 miles in length; we 
live by the same values; we believe in human 
dignity and human rights and human freedom. 
We have the same objectives in our countries, of 
protecting and furthering the interests of each 
citizen, the humble and the great. 

Through the years there has developed between 
our two countries a greater understanding, a 
greater affection, and for these things we are ex- 
ceedingly grateful. Moreover, one of our great 
objectives is that in search for peace. We are 
determined between ourselves to handle our prob- 
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lems, that inevitably occur between friends and 
neighbors, on the basis of fairness and justice to 
both sides. 

Now, for you today, I hope as you start this visit 
you will experience, every minute you are here, 
the same warm feelings of cordial friendship on 
every side that I experienced when I was your 
guest in Acapulco —one of the brightest and most 
cherished memories that I have in my entire tour 
in this Office—they are those days that I spent 
with you. And if the American people can make 
you feel that same deep satisfaction that comes 
from being surrounded by cordial friendship, I 
assure you, sir, they will try—there is no question 
about that. 


So again, bienvenido. [Welcome.] 


President Lopez Mateos 


Translation 


Mr. President, distinguished friends: Your 
Excellency’s cordial welcome to the beautiful 
Capital of the United States of America and the 
friendly words which with characteristic warmth 
you have addressed to Mexico, its people and its 
President, have moved me asa Mexican. Assuch, 
and Chief of State, I thank you for this kind 
reception. 

Once again Your Excellency has shown your 
friendship toward my country. On your visits 
to Mexico you have had occasion to come into con- 
tact with the Mexican people. You thereby be- 
came better acquainted with the history of my 
country, its character and aspirations. You know, 
consequently, that the Mexican, through pride in 
his heritage and courage in the defense of his 
country’s sovereignty—to him not merely a legal 
concept but an integral part of his historical 
makeup—has developed a mental attitude favor- 
ably disposed toward peaceful relations with the 
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other peoples of the earth. Especially is this true 
with the United States of America, for whom 
Mexico in this new era of mutual respect and of 
increasing reciprocal understanding has feelings 
of friendship in which we can justly take pride. 
It is a friendship untarnished, pure in its simplic- 
ity, free of the bitterness and misunderstandings 
of the past, free of burdening commitments in the 
present, and free to determine a future which 
shall be rich in joint accomplishments, all within 
the dignity and respect which enhance every truly 
friendly relationship. 

Because of this existing friendship between 
Mexico and the United States of America, and 
because it is a living, tangible fact, you were able 
during your trips to my country—and especially 
in the course of your visit to Acapuleo—to per- 
ceive that the people of Mexico appreciate and 
admire the great people of the United States, 
whose immense creative spirit and high moral 
virtues they fully recognize. 

Thousands of Mexicans live in the United 
States. Two or three hundred thousand come 
every year to work temporarily in your agricul- 
ture. On my arrival to the United States I salute 
them with affection. Thousands of your citizens 
also live, study, work, and travel in Mexico. Both 
of these groups of Mexicans and Americans, 
through their cooperation, their efforts and labors, 
constitute living testimony that relations between 
our countries are an example of genuine good- 
neighborliness. 

You know, Mr. President, and I know that be- 
tween us there are no secrets. This is because the 
friendship between Mexico and the United States 
is crystal clear. No problem exists or can exist 
between our Governments capable of weakening 
or jeopardizing this friendship. Our two coun- 
tries surged into independence and live in free- 
dom, inspired by identical ideals of justice and 
liberty. 

We have problems, undoubtedly. No two coun- 
tries as large as ours, with a common boundary of 
3,000 kilometers in length, and with so many and 
so diverse contacts, can fail to have problems. 
Some of these are intrinsically difficult, and others 
are made difficult by the conflicting interests in- 
volved. All of these problems are entrusted to 
diplomatic channels and eventually, though some- 
times after brief periods of stagnation, follow the 
course toward a solution in a normal manner. 
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I am ready to talk about these problems and 
about all matters which our advisers may consider 
appropriate to bring to our attention. I firmly 
believe that in the conversations between the 
Chiefs of State of the United States and Mexico, 
that is, in talks between friends, the most impor- 
tant subject always will be: the United States and 
Mexico, our present-day relationships, our capac- 
ity for growth, and our place in a world with 
respect to which the necessary economic and social 
changes should be foreseen. 

Those who govern are in essence nothing more 
than the lookouts who during the dawn of Greek 
civilization manned the watchtowers of their 
primitive cities. From a height they were able to 
encompass a larger portion of the surrounding 
territory. Even if other factors were not present, 
this position by itself endows the meetings be- 
tween Chiefs of State, as you have so successfully 
maintained, with great possibilities for fruitful 
progress. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to assure 
Your Excellency that I return your visit in 
Acapulco with the greatest satisfaction. In fact, 
through me the whole people of Mexico are re- 
turning the visit of the man they admire, as the 
soldier of World War II, who never knew defeat, 
and as the wise statesman who with clarity of 
vision has dedicated his best efforts to strengthen- 
ing the bonds between our countries. They 
recognize you as their friend. 

Being at the service of the people of Mexico, 
I ask Your Excellency to accept the expression of 
their friendship toward the people of the United 
States and their best wishes for the prosperity and 
happiness of your country and its citizens. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


White House press release dated October 12 


During the visit of President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos to Washington, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the President of Mexico renewed 
and strengthened the friendship which began at 
their meeting at Acapulco, Mexico, last February. 
Informally and without an agenda they exchanged 
views on general subjects of mutual interest to 
Mexico and the United States and on subjects of 
hemispheric and world concern in that atmosphere 
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of cordiality and frankness which characterizes 
true friendship. 

With regard to economic problems of much 
interest to public opinion in Mexico the two 
Presidents noted with satisfaction the recent 
strengthening of the Mexican economy. Special 
mention was made of the fact that although 
Mexico has had at its disposal since January of 
the current year a balance of payments credit froin 
the Export-Import Bank in the amount of 100 
million dollars, it has proved unnecessary to make 
use of more than a small part of this credit. 

The Presidents were also heartened by the 
progress made towards resolving important com- 
modity problems and consequent improvements 
in world market conditions with respect to basic 
commodities produced in Mexico and the United 
States, including the strengthening of cotton 
prices, the signature of the coffee agreement and 
the improved outlook for a better balance of 
supply and demand in world markets for lead and 
zinc. 

The Presidents agreed that maintenance of the 
productive capacity of the Mexican mining in- 
dustry is essential to Mexico’s economic progress 
and to the security of the United States. Con- 
sequently, the Governments of both countries will 
continue to consult each other and the other lead 
and zine producing countries with regard to the 
measures necessary to achieve these objectives. 

The problems of the United States and Mexico 
regarding the exploitation and conservation of the 
economic resources of the seas were explored by 
the two Presidents, and they agreed that efforts 
should be made to provide for the orderly use of 
these resources. 

It was agreed that the Mexican and American 
scientific communities should work more closely 
together. 

The two Presidents also expressed gratification 
at the cooperation which has developed in seeking 
solutions to common health problems and they 
will instruct the health authorities of the two 
countries to broaden the area of joint action to the 
greatest possible extent. The excellent progress 
made in the eradication of malaria in Mexico was 
noted, and the hope was expressed that through 
international cooperation similar success could be 
achieved in the other countries of the hemisphere 
where malaria is stil] a significant problem. 

At Camp David, the two Presidents chose the 
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name Amistad Dam to designate the dam pro- 
posed to be constructed near Del Rio, Texas, and 
Villa Acuna, Coahuila, for flood control, con- 
servation and storage of the waters of the Rio 
Grande, and possibly power generation. 

Like the Acapulco meeting, the Washington 
visit demonstrated the firm resolve of the two 
Chiefs of State and of the two Governments io 
continue to examine their problems with under- 
standing of and respect for each other’s points of 
view in efforts to find solutions that are mutually 
beneficial to the peoples of Mexico and the United 
States. 

The two Presidents are convinced of the value 
of continuing a personal relationship between the 
Chiefs of State of Mexico and the United States, 
not merely to provide an opportunity for cordial 
and frank exchanges of views on common prob- 
lems, but more importantly, to sponsor the con- 
tinued growth of friendship between the two 
countries and their Governments. 

Lastly, the two Presidents expressed their 
belief that their personal friendship and the 
growing cooperation between their two countries 
in all fields of human endeavor will be an example 
to the world of how two nations can live inde- 
pendently side by side in friendship, cooperative 
effort and mutual understanding. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on October 
7 (press release 705) that the following persons 
would be accompanying President Lépez Mateos 
as members of the official party : 


Mrs. Lépez Mateos 

Miss Eva Lépez Mateos, daughter of President and Mrs. 
Lépez Mateos 

Manuel Tello, Minister of Foreign Relations of Mexico 

Mrs. Tello 

Antonio Carrillo Flores, Ambassador of Mexico 

Mrs. Antonio Carrillo Flores 

Nabor Carrillo Flores, Rector of the National University 
of Mexico 

Mrs. Nabor Carrillo Flores 

Eugenio Mendez Docurro, Director General of the Na- 
tional Polytechnical Institute 

Mrs. Mendez Docurro 

Federico Mariscal, Chief of Protocol of Mexico 

Justo Sierra, special assistant to President Lépez Mateos 

Mrs. Sierra 

Brig. Gen. José Gomez Huerta, Chief of the President's 
Military Household 
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Humberto Romero, private secretary to President Lépez 
Mateos 

Mrs. Romero 

Dr. Xavier de la Riva, the President’s personal physician 


Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 


Mrs. Buchanan 
Robert C. Hill, American Ambassador to Mexico 


Mrs. Hill 

Brig. Gen. Tom R. Stoughton, USA, American aide to 
President Lépez Mateos (Washington only) 

Robert F. Corrigan, Deputy Chief of Protocol, Depart- 
ment of State 

David J. Waters, press officer, Department of State 

Jerald Clemans, press officer, Department of State 

Arthur Diggle, USIS press officer 


The Cold War and the Khrushchev Visit 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs! 


There has been an improvement in the inter- 
national atmosphere, following upon Chairman 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States.2 This is 
a welcome development. Surely the whole world 
wishes to see the cold war end. Surely everyone 
wants to channel productive efforts into peaceful 
endeavors rather than armament, especially in 
view of the present-day potential for mutual 
destruction. 

We Americans are justifiably proud of the kind 
of life we have in our country. Our free institu- 
tions have produced the greatest material good for 
the greatest number ever known in history. And 
they have assured the dignity and rights of the 
individual in a society which is probably as nearly 
classless as the world has ever known. We do not 
want the fruits of our still-expanding economy 
largely erased in catastrophic modern war. In ad- 
dition, we have a deep abhorrence of the settlement 
of issues by force, since recourse to force is by its 
very nature a denial of the democratic processes in 
which we believe so strongly. 

There is reason to conclude that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as well as the Soviet people now are aware 
that they have a practical, vested interest in pre- 
servation of the peace. Their own material ac- 
complishments in recent years have been consider- 
able. We believe that this progress in material 
things has been achieved at a cost in other, and 





* Address made before the National Association of Broad- 


} casters at Washington, D.C., on Oct. 16 (press release 727). 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
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higher, values which we deplore. Nevertheless we 
may assume that the Soviet people also do not want 
to see their achievements wiped out in modern war- 
fare. We share the hopes of the Soviet people 
that their economy may now turn more to the satis- 
faction of consumer needs. We have ever greater 
evidence that their demand for more consumer 
goods is becoming increasingly insistent. For our 
part we will continue to work for disarmament 
with adequate controls, so that the entire world 
community may more fully turn its energies to- 
ward conquering its true enemies: poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and intolerance. 


Ending the Cold War 


During Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States and since, we have heard a great deal about 
the need to end the cold war. Soviet spokesmen, 
and first and foremost Mr. Khrushchev himself, 
say that, in order to avoid a “hot” war, with its 
terrible consequences, we must end the cold war 
and establish our relations with the Soviet Union 
on a basis of international friendship, mutual re- 
spect, and nonintervention in each other's domestic 
affairs. 

This sounds very reasonable, and all of us can 
wholeheartedly subscribe to this goal. But inter- 
national relations, like all human endeavors, con- 
sist of something more than words. Behind the 
words lie actions. And it is only by contemplating 
these actions that we can reach an understanding 
of what the words mean. 
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The words “cold war” evoke important aspects 
of the history of the postwar period. In seeking 
to understand these words, we must examine that 
history. 

Following World War II the Western Allies 
rapidly disbanded their armed forces. However, 
Soviet occupation troops and puppet political au- 
thorities began to take actions in Eastern Europe 
which directly contradicted the proclaimed com- 
mon Allied intention of liberating the peoples 
enslaved by Hitler and permitting them to de- 
termine for themselves under what political, 
economic, and social systems they would live. 

Stalin in effect declared the cold war in his 
speech of February 9, 1946. He demanded “a 
mighty new upsurge” of Soviet heavy industrial 
production so that the Soviet Union would “be 
guaranteed against all possible accidents.” The 
rest of the world was disarming, but the Soviet 
leadership looked toward new military contingen- 
cies. 

We all know how the drama unfolded. The en- 
gulfment of east Europe was accompanied by 
threats to the security of Iran, Turkey, and Greece. 
It had hardly been completed when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment posed its first threat to West Berlin. 
Then came Korea, conceived by the Communists as 
a major test of the free world’s will to defend itself. 

Now we are asked to forget the cold war. In 
bidding us to do this, the Soviet leadership by im- 
plication blandly offers to agree that they as well 
as we have made mistakes. But, they say, let the 
dead past bury its dead. Let us wipe the slate 
clean and start afresh. And let those who per- 
sist in remembering the lessons of history and 
applying them to our relations today be the 
Gadarene swine whose drowning will seal our 
bargain. 

There is something beguiling in this approach. 
But it is childish to expect that the obscuring of 
the past in a polite silence can nurture anything 
more than an eventual worsening of the relations 
between our world and that of the Communists. 

The essence of the cold war lies in the threat to 
the security, the welfare, the preservation and ex- 
tension of the freedom to choose, of all who live 
outside the closed system of communism. That 
threat stems from the irrational and unattainable 
dream of a world in thrall to those Communists 
who profess to carry the key to the future. 

Ending the cold war is more than a matter of 
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polite agreement to pass over in silence the grave 
issues that divide the world. It requires the re. 
moval of the causes of the cold war. It requires 
the just and equitable solution of the legacy of in- 
justice which the past 14 years have produced. It 
requires the assurance that the future will not un- 
fold under the menace of an arbitrary power that 
can be wielded by a few over the many. 

Chairman Khrushchev calls for an end to the 
cold war. It lies within his power to prove that 
he means what he says. His visit here, and par- 
ticularly its successful conclusion in the talks with 
the President at Camp David, have created the 
conditions in which he can demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. If he does that, he will 
certainly find us ready cordially to meet him half- 
way on any issue. 


Meaning of Peaceful Coexistence 


One of the phrases most often used by Chair- 
man Khrushchev in the United States was “peace- 
ful coexistence.” He sought during his trip, as 
often in the past, to prove that this is the only 
solution for relations between our two countries. 

Peaceful coexistence has a seductive flavor. 
Many people who have not taken the trouble to 
look into it have embraced it. It is therefore 
very important for us to know what it means. 

In the first place, peaceful coexistence must not 
be equated with peace as we understand it. 
Rather it is a prolonged armistice while the politi- 
cal and ideological struggle, as well as the eco- 
nomic competition, goes on. 

Mr. Khrushchev has again made this very plain 
in just the last few days. In a speech released the 
day before yesterday [October 14] but made last 
Saturday [October 10] at Novosibirsk, Siberia, he 
said : 

Peaceful coexistence means continuation of the strug- 
gle between the two social systems—but by peaceful 
means, without war, without interference by one state in 
the internal affairs of another. We consider it to be an 


economic, political, and ideological struggle, but not a 
military one. 


Since Chairman Khrushchev predicts the tri- 
umph of communism over capitalism, it is obvious 
that peaceful coexistence means only a truce. The 
concept of peaceful coexistence also implies that, 


although the Soviet Union puts aside, at least for | 


the time being, the traditional thesis of war as 
an instrument of foreign policy, Moscow will con- 
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duct the bloodless struggle far more subtly but, 
even so, relentlessly. 

Peaceful coexistence might endure for a long 
time if the free world remains strong and united, 
militarily, technologically, economically, and po- 
litically. If the free-world allies were to become 
weak or disunited, peaceful coexistence would 
probably become less peaceful in proportion to 
the degree of our weakness or disunity. Until we 
have concrete reason to believe otherwise, we 
must realistically conclude that peaceful coexist- 
ence is a Soviet device to stay out of war, or to 
postpone conflict, while the international Commu- 
nist movement continues its manifest and mani- 
fold efforts to bring about the worldwide triumph 
of communism over capitalism. 

People are entitled to something better than 
peaceful coexistence. The world should not be 
divided into blocs, even though they do not shoot 
at each other. Nations should be independent, 
and nations, rather than blocs, should be at peace 
one with another. 

Moreover, peoples live; they do not simply co- 
exist. In the same way, nations should live and 
cooperate for the increasing welfare of their peo- 
ples. They should not simply coexist, albeit in 
peace. 

Accepting peaceful coexistence means accepting 
the status quo whereby the Soviet Union domi- 
nates a Communist bloc of nations. We have 
given the Soviet Union solemn assurances that we 
have no desire to turn these nations against Mos- 
cow, that we do not seek military alliances with 
them, that we do not wish to impose the Ameri- 
can way of life upon them, that we do not wish a 
return to their prewar processes of government. 
But we do desire for their peoples true freedom, 
genuine national independence, and ability to es- 
tablish whatever form of government and eco- 
nomic and social institutions they wish. We can- 
not accept a status guo which makes this impos- 


sible. 


Soviet and Chinese Communist Relations 


After his visit to the United States Chairman 
Khrushchev went to Peiping. We have been en- 
couraged by statements he made in Peiping coun- 
seling against “testing the capitalist system by 
force” or “imposing socialism by force of arms.” 

We are troubled, however, by the seeming lack 
of receptivity on the part of the Chinese Commu- 
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nist leaders. There has not yet been any signifi- 
cant promise of a relaxation of tensions in the Far 
East. Chinese Communist pronouncements at the 
celebration of their 10th anniversary of coming 
to power do not augur well, following on recent 
developments in Tibet, in Laos, and on the Indian 
border. An order-of-the-day by Defense Minister 
Lin Piao accused the United States of “aggressive 
schemes” and reiterated Chinese Communist de- 
termination to take over Taiwan, by force if neces- 
sary. Furthermore, Mr. Khrushchev’s counsels 
were omitted by the Chinese Communist radio. 

We would seem to be faced with a situation 
subject to two possible interpretations: Either 
Peiping at this time does not share Moscow’s pro- 
fessed desire for a relaxation of tensions, or Pei- 
ping does not regard such professions as genuine. 

Close policy association between Communist 
China and the U.S.S.R. has often been affirmed by 
both sides. In November 1957 Mao Tse-tung 
said in Moscow during the celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of the October Revolution, “The so- 
cialist camp must have a leader, and that leader is 
the Soviet Union.” More recently, Chinese Com- 
munist Vice Chairman Soong Ching-ling de- 
clared : “The Chinese People’s Republic is a com- 
ponent part of the socialist camp led by the Soviet 
Union.” 

It is significant that Mr. Khrushchev, in coun- 
seling at Peiping against imposing socialism by 
force, added that “the people would not under- 
stand.” Certainly no people would understand 
such use of force, including, I believe, the vast 
majority of the regimented Chinese people them- 
selves. The disturbing factor, however, is that 
the Chinese Communist leaders have long dis- 
played contempt for world opinion. Their ex- 
pansionist aims, backed by fanatical policies, con- 
stitute perhaps the greatest single threat to peace 
in the world today. 

The close ideological association of the Soviets 
and the Chinese Communists has in the past meant 
mutual propaganda support in times of trouble. 
The Chinese Communists indicated strong back- 
ing for the Soviet action in Hungary and have ex- 
coriated Yugoslavia for its policy of independ- 
ence. The Soviets have usually reciprocated in 
connection with Chinese Communist adventures. 
True, this has not been the case concerning the 
recent Indian border troubles, and there may be 
other examples of recent Chinese Communist ex- 
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cesses which have troubled Moscow. Aside from 
ideological ties and objectives, Communist China 
is dependent on Soviet economic and military aid. 
And there are also the values to the Soviet Union 
and to international communism of having the 
partnership of the world’s most populous nation. 
Thus it would be foolish to infer from these pos- 
sible examples of differences that a serious rift is 
in imminent prospect. 

There is an important corollary to the fact of 
this senior-junior type of bond. Recently this has 
been described as “the doctrine of partial respon- 
sibility,” meaning that, since the Soviet Union as- 
sumes the leadership of the Communist bloc, it 
must assume a degree of responsibility for 
actions of bloc members. There is nothing 
really new about this. We have long spoken 
of the close senior-junior aspect of the Sino-Soviet 
relationship, and a good measure of Soviet re- 
sponsibility for Chinese Communist conduct has 
all along been implicit. The recent Soviet inter- 
est in a detente with the West, concomitant with 
a multiplicity of trouble spots in the East, has 
merely highlighted the implications of this major 
Communist partnership. We believe that, if the 
Soviet Union is sincere in wanting to safeguard 
the peace, it has the leverage, through the oft- 
claimed monolithic nature of the Communist 
camp, to insure a measure of responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese Communists. In pointing out 
this obvious fact we are not engaged in any mis- 
chiefmaking. The issues at stake are too serious 
for that. We simply believe that to remain silent 
in the face of the present anomaly presented by 
the Communist world would be to encourage du- 
plicitous conduct affecting the all-important is- 
sue of war and peace. 


Problems of Arranging Press Coverage for Visit 


I believe that one of the most beneficial results 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to this country was the 
unparalleled opportunity it afforded to the Amer- 
ican people to see, hear, and judge this remarkable 
personality and thereby to evaluate at first hand 
his significance for themselves and their country. 
The credit for this belongs to many of you who are 
here today and to the organizations you repre- 
sent. I cannot conceive of any more graphic il- 
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lustration of the unique effectiveness and value of 
television and radio in disseminating knowledge 
vital to us all than the coverage you gave to the 
journey of Mr. Khrushchev and his party in the 
United States. 

The Khrushchev visit confronted us with a 
problem of special interest to you and to me. I 
refer to the press arrangements for the visit. This 
faced the White House and the Department of 
State with a gigantic task. Its magnitude can 
be seen in two sets of figures. The first is that 
the Department issued press credentials for the 
visit to no fewer than 2,500 news and photo rep- 
resentatives of the American and foreign press, 
radio, TV, newsreels, and magazines, plus 41 
Soviet newsmen. Of this number, about 750 were 
taken up by the radio and TV networks. The 
second figure is that we had to make arrangements 
to transport nearly 300 news and photo repre- 
sentatives throughout the trip—at their own ex- 
pense—plus News Division officers and communi- 
cations people. That meant three, and later four, 
special planes and seven, and later nine, special 
railroad cars. It meant buses and pool cars, hotel 
reservations and baggage handling, photog- 
raphers’ stands and pressrooms. Jim Hagerty 
[Press Secretary to President Eisenhower] and 
I had to plunge into this problem the moment we 
got back from the President’s trip to Europe,* to 
say nothing of before and during the trip, and 
our News Division officers and White House of- 
ficers were working night and day for many days 
before the Khrushchev visit and then, of course, 
during the visit. 

Our problem was immensely complicated by the 
fact that the final itinerary was not firmed up 
until the last possible moment. This was because, 
when the President invited Chairman Khrushchev 
to come to the United States, he made it clear 
that the Soviet visitor was free to go wherever 
he wished and to see anything he liked. The de- 
cisions therefore were mostly made by the So- 
viets. Our problem was further increased by last- 
minute changes in the itinerary, even after the 
trip had gotten under way. 

I have no doubt that some correspondents felt 
that the arrangements we made were insufficient, 


*For background, see ibid., Sept. 28, 1959, p. 435. 
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although we have subsequently received a number 
of letters sincerely congratulating us for the fa- 
cilities extended. 

The question here is one the Government by 
itself cannot solve. The question is that of weight 
of numbers, expressed by the fact that a minimum 
of 500 newsmen were on hand at all times for 
direct coverage. It can only be solved, if at all, 
by agreement among the media representatives. 

It is axiomatic that one newsman in a group 
of 100 is going to have a better chance to cover a 
trip of this kind than if he is one of a group of 
300, and much better than if he is one of a group 
of 500. 

Recently the Washington Post said in an 
editorial : 

We may hope that the State Department learned a few 
things about arrangements for such visits, even though 
the Soviet Embassy was responsible for many of the 
difficulties. We also may hope that the American press, 
television and radio representatives and their foreign col- 
leagues also learned. The admittedly great interest in 
the visit did not justify a three-ring circus, with re 
porters and cameramen stumbling over each other to get 


a glimpse of the guest. Surely some sort of self-restraint 
in advance is desirable for future visits. 


I think this is a healthy recognition of a serious 
situation and points the way to a possible solution. 

Major international events now attract an over- 
whelming number of newsmen. I was a member 
of the U.S. delegation to the summit conference 
at Geneva in 1955, at which about 1,500 newsmen 
were accredited. I was likewise a delegation 
member at the heads-of-government NATO con- 
ference at Paris in 1957, at which about 1,700 
newsmen were accredited. And finally I was on 
the U.S. delegation to the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Geneva this year, at which about 1,400 
newsmen were accredited. 

Perhaps the time has come for serious thinking 
on the part of the news media as to whether by 
sheer weight of numbers it is impeding its own 
efforts to gather news. Yesterday in New Orleans 
the convention of radio and television news direc- 
tors conducted a panel discussion entitled: “Is the 
News Media Threatening Its Own Freedom of 
Access?” The discussion related to the Khru- 
shchev visit. The title is as good as any to point 
up the problem. 
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Continuance of Personal High-Level Diplomacy 


All signs point to the continuance of personal 
high-level diplomacy for some time to come. A 
summit conference in the reasonably near future 
is a distinct possibility. A return visit of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Moscow is planned for late 
next spring. Meantime there will be numerous 
visits of other chiefs of state and heads of govern- 
ment to this and other countries. 

Personal diplomacy at top level offers distinct 
advantages, provided it occurs in accordance with 
certain criteria. 

The first of these is that a meeting of heads 
of government, whether bilateral or multilateral, 
must not occur under the prospect of a Soviet 
threat or following a Soviet threat or as a result 
of an inimical Soviet action. Otherwise the So- 
viets could force such a meeting any time they 
wished simply by stirring up a crisis. 

The second criterion is that each such meeting 
should produce some constructive result which 
would justify the holding of a following meeting. 
No one can realistically expect a single summit 
meeting to solve all problems. We may have to 
have a series of such meetings in the years to come. 
But there should be a progression of achievement, 
with each meeting an upward step to the next 
meeting rather than proceeding on a level or a 
descent. 

We believe as much as anyone else in the value 
of personal talks at high level. But we do not 
believe so much in talking just for the sake of 
talking. It is, of course, as Winston Churchill 
is reported to have said, better to jaw-jaw than 
to war-war. But, when the heads of important 
governments meet together, the eyes of the world 
are focused upon them and peoples in all corners 
of the earth expect constructive results. If the 
talks are fruitless, the basic issues seem more in- 
soluble than before, peoples are disappointed, per- 
haps alarmed, and fear increases that war may 
ensue. 

But let no one doubt our sincere willingness to 
try the method of high-level talks. The Presi- 
dent repeatedly has said he is willing to go any- 
where at any time if thereby he could promote the 
cause of peace. The goal of peace with justice 
will always be a cardinal element of American 


foreign policy. 
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U.S. Protests Soviet Actions 
Against American Attache 


Press release 731 dated October 17 


On the morning of October 16, 1959, unidenti- 
fied Soviet authorities seized Russell A. Langelle, 
attaché of the Embassy of the United States of 
America at Moscow, and forcibly detained him for 
about 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

The Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at 
Moscow, Edward L. Freers, delivered to the So- 
viet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the afternoon 
of October 16 a note of protest reading as follows: 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents 
its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the honor to 
protest the forcible seizure of Mr. Russell A. Langelle, 
Attaché of the United States Embassy in Moscow, on the 
morning of October 16, 1959, by non-identified Soviet 
authorities. Mr. Langelle was subjected to forcible de 
tention, to threats of violence against himself and against 
his family, to forcible search, to attempted interrogation, 
and to attempts to enlist his cooperation in intelligence 
activities against the United States. 

The following is a factual account of the incident: 

Approximately at nine o’clock on the morning of Octo- 
ber 16, Mr. Langelle alighted from a bus, No. 107, at the 
stop at Chaikovskovo Street and Vorovskovo Street. He 
was immediately surrounded by five men in civilian cloth- 
ing who seized his arms, covered his mouth, and forcibly 
dragged and carried him to a Zim automobile parked 
in a near-by alley. He was then driven to a near-by 
building on Vorovskovo Street, where the men forced him 
to leave the automobile and enter the building. 

Mr. Langelle produced his diplomatic card, protested 
the forcible seizure, and asked to be allowed to communi- 
cate with the American Embassy. The Soviet individuals 
laughed at the document and ignored Mr. Langelle’s 
request. 

Mr. Langelle was then forced to remove his topcoat, 
which was searched by the men. One of the men pro- 
duced a notebook, which he said belonged to Mr. Langelle, 
but which, in fact, Mr. Langelle had never seen before. 
The man used a chemical solution on the pages of the 
notebook to develop supposedly concealed writing and 
then identified the writing as referring to Soviet state 
secrets. Thereupon he accused Mr. Langelle of engaging 
in espionage activities against the Soviet Union. 

Thereupon the men attempted to interrogate Mr. 
Langelle about his duties in the Embassy. When Mr. 
Langelle refused to enter into any conversation with them, 
they began to threaten him. They asserted that Mr. 
Langelle’s diplomatic immunity had been revoked and 
that he therefore was subject to imprisonment. They 
threatened him with physical violence. They also threat- 
ened to take unspecified action against his wife and three 
small children, who reside with him in Moscow. 

When Mr. Langelle continued to refuse to enter into 
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conversation, the men then sought at length to enlist his 
cooperation in undertaking intelligence activities on be- 
half of the Soviet Union against the United States and 
promised him monetary reward. 

After approximately one hour and forty-five minutes 
of such threats and promises, the men escorted Mr, 
Langelle from the building to the same automobile. He 
was driven to Vostaniya Square, where he was permitted 
to leave the automobile. 

The Embassy strongly protests this flagrant violation of 
diplomatic immunity. It expects the Ministry to take the 
necessary measures to prevent any repetition of such an 
incident and to bring to account those responsible. 


At the time of delivery of the note, the deputy 
chief of the American Countries’ Section of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated orally 
to Mr. Freers that “competent” Soviet authorities 
had informed the Ministry Mr. Langelle had used 
his stay in the U.S.S.R, to carry out intelligence 
work not compatible with his diplomatic status 
and that, in view of the impermissibility of such 
action, the Soviet Government considered Mr. 
Langelle’s further stay in the U.S.S.R. un- 
desirable. 

Although Mr. Langelle is thus obliged to leave 
the Soviet Union, the U.S. Government rejects the 
Soviet accusation against him and protests these 
improper actions of the Soviet authorities. 


Soviet Composers Visit U.S. 
Press release 726 dated October 15 

As provided in the United States-Soviet ex- 
change agreement of January 27, 1958, a delega- 
tion of five Soviet composers and one music critic 
will visit the United States to establish contacts 
and exchange experiences in the music field. 

The Soviet delegation, headed by Dmitri Sho- 
stakovich, is expected to arrive in the United 
States on October 23. The visit, to last about 1 
month, is under the auspices of the cultural ex- 
change program of the Department of State. 

In addition to Mr. Shostakovich the delegation 
will include Dmitri Kabalevsky, Konstantin Dan- 
kevich, Fikret Amirov, Tikhon Khrennikov, and 
Boris Yarustovsky. Dr. Yarustovsky is a music 
scholar, critic, and professor at the Moscow State 
Conservatory. In addition to being an active com- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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poser, Mr. Khrennikov is the general secretary of 
the Union of Composers of the U.S.S.R. and pres- 
ident of the Soviet Societies of Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

The group will probably visit New York, Wash- 
ington, D.C., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia, and Boston. It is expected 
that the members of the delegation will be hon- 
ored guests at several concerts at which their com- 
positions will be played. Two such concerts are 
scheduled for November 6 and 7, when the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will present the American pre- 
miere of the cello concerto of Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich. 

A delegation of four American composers vis- 
ited the Soviet Union under the same agreement 
during the summer of 1958. The American group 
included Roy Harris, Ulysses Kay, Peter Mennin, 
and Roger Sessions. 

The Committee on Leaders and Specialists of 
the American Council on Education is cooperating 
with the International Educational Exchange 
Service of the Department of State in preparing 
a program for the Soviet delegation. 


Under Secretary Dillon Departs 
for GATT Meeting at Tokyo 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on October 
9 (press release 714) that Under Secretary Dillon 
would leave Washington October 13 for Japan, 
where he will represent the United States at the 
Ministerial Meeting of the 15th session of the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which convenes at 
Tokyo on October 26. 

En route Mr. Dillon will visit Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, Taipei, and Seoul to discuss matters of 
mutual interest with local officials and U.S. 
representatives. 

The Under Secretary will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Dillon, and members of his party will in- 
clude: Graham Martin, special assistant to the 
Under Secretary; John Leddy, special assistant 
to the Under Secretary; James Wilson, deputy 
special assistant for mutual security coordination ; 
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and David M. Bane, director, Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON 
Press release 717 dated October 13 


I am looking forward to taking part in the 
Ministerial Meeting at Tokyo of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The GATT is 
playing an increasingly important role in inter- 
national economic growth by helping to break 
down barriers to world trade. It is my hope that 
out of our deliberations in Tokyo will come fur- 
ther fruitful steps in eliminating trade discrimi- 
nations, which have particularly affected Ameri- 
can exports. 

It is fitting that the 15th session of the 
GATT—the first to be held away from Geneva 
in many years—should take place in Japan, a 
nation whose very lifeblood is trade and whose 
people have made truly remarkable economic prog- 
ress through trade since World War II. While 
in Japan, I anticipate opportunities to review 
with Japanese officials some of the economic and 
other aspects of the friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States. 

En route to Toyko I shall visit Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, Taipei, and Seoul to discuss matters of 
mutual interest with Government officials and 
U.S. representatives. I welcome these visits as 
occasions to make new friendships in the Far East 
and as opportunities to learn more of the prob- 
lems common to that important area of the world. 


Prime Minister of Morocco 
Tours United States 


The Department of State announced on October 
14 (press release 721) that Prime Minister Mouley 
Abdullah Ibrahim of Morocco, head of the Moroc- 
can delegation to the United Nations, will call on 
President Eisenhower on October 15, lunch with 
Secretary Herter at the State Department that 
same day, and confer with other Department 
officials. 

Thereafter, the Prime Minister will leave Wash- 
ington on a short tour of the United States. His 
trip will take him to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; Dallas, Tex.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Detroit, Mich.; and Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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President of Guinea Visits U.S. 


The Department of State announced on October 
16 (press release 729) that arrangements had been 
completed for the arrival at Washington on Octo- 
ber 26 of Sékou Touré, President of the Republic 
of Guinea, and Mrs. Touré, who will make a 10- 
day state visit to the United States at the invita- 
tion of President Eisenhower. 

President Touré and his party will remain at 
Washington until October 28, when they will be- 
gin a tour that will include visits at Raleigh, N.C., 
Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif., Wheeling, 
W.Va., Omal, Ohio, and New York, N.Y. 


National Academy Completes 
Survey on Africa for ICA 
Press release 728 dated October 16 for release October 17 


“Africa’s greatest resource is manpower—now 
largely illiterate and untrained. The rate at 
which it can be further developed and utilized 
will establish the tempo of progress.” 

This is one of the major conclusions of a survey 
just completed by the National Academy of 
Sciences for the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The stated objective of the survey 
was 
. . . to identify those problems of basic importance to the 
future development of sub-Sahara Africa which can be 
attacked to some significant degree through the tech- 
niques of foreign aid. 

Heavy investments in education at all levels 
will be required to develop Africa’s potential of 
manpower, the Academy’s report states. 

Begun in November 1958,! the study deals spe- 
cifically with the Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Liberia. 

The report of the Academy’s survey, entitled 
“Recommendations for Strengthening Science 
and Technology in Selected Areas of Africa 
South of the Sahara,”? covers the fields of 
education, medical and public-health services, ag- 
riculture, natural resources, engineering, technol- 
ogy, and industry. It submits recommendations, 
both specific and general in character, on how fu- 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 16, 1959, p. 246. 

? Copies of the report are available from the Office of 
International Relations, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
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ture technical cooperation programs can most 
effectively contribute to the development of the 
African countries included in the study. 

Agricultural development is considered second 
in order of priority, while raising the general level 
of health is of critical importance to achieving 
maximum utilization of human resources. 

In the area of capital production the report as- 
serts that, for the present and for a considerable 
period in the future, the development of Africa’s 
metallic and nonmetallic mineral resources, fuels, 
and water resources should offer attractive oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment. 

“Emphasis should be plac. on those industrial 
developments which will most rapidly increase na- 
tional wealth and hence stimulate economic 
growth,” the report states. 

Improvement of systems of transportation and 
communications, increased public, private, and 
industrial construction, and exploitation of power 
resources are cited as applications of engineering 
which are vital to economic development and hu- 
man welfare. 

In its observations on the foreign assistance 
program as a whole the report asserts that “the 
philosophy of technical assistance on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis is sound” and “as old 
as human society itself.” It recommends that the 
foreign aid service be organized on a career basis 
and suggests that the appointment of a group of 
scientific consultants to the executive corps of the 
technical assistance agency would be highly 
desirable. 

Financed by ICA, the study was conducted by 
NAS through a steering committee named by the 
Academy and chaired by W. Albert Noyes, Jr., of 
the University of Rochester. The executive di- 
rector of the study was J. George Harrar, vice 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, who ac- 
companied former ICA Director James H. Smith, 
Jr., and leading British scientists on a survey 
tour of Africa last November.* 

A panel of British scientists was named by the 
U.K. Government to serve as a consulting body. 
The U.K. panel was headed by Sir Alexander 
Todd, chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy to the Privy Council, and in- 
cluded a number of distinguished British scien- 
tists in the fields of agriculture and tropical 
medicine as well as general research. 


* BuLLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 782. 
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The Future Course of the Development Loan Fund 


by Vance Brand 
Managing Director, Development Loan Fund * 


Of the 5 weeks elapsed since I was sworn in as 
Managing Director of the Development Loan 
Fund, I have spent almost 2 in the Near East. You 
will understand therefore that I am not yet in a 
position to describe steps taken and actions ac- 
complished. However, long before I was sworn 
in, I had begun thinking about the DLF and the 
challenge that it presents. Today I am going 
to tell you some of the ideas that are in my mind, 
some of the directions in which I shall be aiming, 
as I set about taking advantage of the opportunity 
which has been given me. 


Function and Objective of DLF 

First, let’s size up the agency. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is about 2 years old. So far 
Congress has appropriated for it a total of $1,- 
400,000,000 in capital funds, of which about $835,- 
000,000 had been committed before I took office. 
This money is to be used in loans for specific un- 
dertakings, public and private, which upon 
thorough investigation are found to be economi- 
cally and technically sound and which will con- 
tribute to the economic growth and development 
of free underdeveloped nations. The major out- 
standing characteristic that distinguishes the De- 
velopment Loan Fund from other financing agen- 
cies is that it can accept repayment in currencies 
other than those lent. The DLF, by statute, does 
not make loans which other free-world financial 
institutions are prepared to consider, including 
private capital, Eximbank, and the IBRD. There 
are other stipulations and limitations on the 


* Address made before the Far East-America Council of 
Commerce and Industry, Inc., New York, N.Y., on Oct. 6 
(press release 699 dated Oct. 5). 
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agency, but I don’t mean to go into descriptive 
details in my talk today. 

The Development Loan Fund was established 
as part of the United States policy of assisting 
free friendly nations and is an important arm of 
the country’s foreign policy. This is manifested 
by the fact that the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Douglas Dillon, is the Chairman of its Board of 
Directors. The other directors are the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, Mr. Samuel C. Waugh; the United States 
Executive Director on the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Mr. T. Graydon 
Upton ; the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Mr. James W. Riddleberger; 
and myself. 


DLF’s Field of Operations 


Next, I shall endeavor to size up the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund’s field of operations. 

I think of the free world as being divided into 
three areas. There are the developed countries, 
where private enterprise is already active and 
there is no place for an agency like the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Then there is the other extreme. Certain coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and even Latin America are 
still so undeveloped that free enterprise and 
mobilized industry find only a limited field in 
which to work and grow. Here the Development 
Loan Fund’s program should first exert itself. 
It can help finance the provision of basic facili- 
ties, like highways, harbors, waterways, communi- 
cations, and power systems, which are necessary 
for the continuous growth of private enterprise. 
Certainly the technical know-how of American 
industry should be brought to bear in establish- 
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ing these facilities, but, at present, it is used 
mainly on an employed or consultant basis. The 
basic development activities generally are non- 
profit activities and hence do not provide a proper 
field for the exercise of the creative vitality of 
American enterprise. But I am satisfied that a 
way can and must be found for American industry 
to take added interest and more responsibility in 
the other important development processes in those 
underdeveloped countries—of course, always in 
cooperation with their people. 

This leaves most of the free world’s area, the 
bulk of its population, and a large part of its 
natural resources in a third intermediate category 
made up of ambitiously developing but still in- 
completely developed countries. Here there is 
still need for basic facilities, and the Development 
Loan Fund can properly help to provide them. 
At the same time, these countries are already 
reaching the stage where American free enterprise 
is exercising its creative role in cooperation with 
people of the countries concerned. The problem 
here, as I see it, is to make sure that the efforts 
of the Development Loan Fund and other public 
agencies do not in any way preempt or interfere 
with but, on the other hand, consciously and en- 
ergetically assist and promote the activities of 
private industry and enterprise, American and 
other. 


Cooperation With American Private Enterprise 


With such considerations as a background, I 
ask myself: How can I guide the Development 
Loan Fund’s efforts so as best to carry out its 
assigned economic-development tasks within its 
proper field of action? 

Let me begin answering that question by saying 
something that may strike you as rather trite. A 
man cannot help bringing into any task his own 
background and experience, and my background 
happens to be that of a smalltown banker, lawyer, 
and businessman. Urbana, Ohio, was once an ag- 
ricultural economy with good banking facilities 
sufficient for the community without any need to 
go to Cincinnati or New York for money. I think 
you know what happened, because it’s happened 
to thousands of similar towns all over the United 
States. Industries were established and built up. 
Over the agricultural economy was superimposed 
a thriving industrial economy. The local banks 
were no longer able to meet the needs of the com- 
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munity, and people and industries began to bor- 
row funds outside. 

I saw all this happen and helped it happen. 
I went to Cincinnati and New York with these 
people and helped set up joint accounts with the 
larger city banks. And I know from my own 
knowledge that the business relationships thus 
established did more to draw Cincinnati, New 
York, and Urbana together and make them parts 
of a strong, well-knit economic system than all the 
studies on rural-urban sociology ever published. 

During my service with the Export-Import 
Bank I saw one new underdeveloped country after 
another becoming more active and capable. I 
saw new industries established and commercial 
activity broaden. And I came to realize more 
and more that those countries were going through 
essentially the same experience that my own com- 
munity had gone through. In the one case as in 
the other, it is largely through business relation- 
ships that the newly developing areas are being 
bound together with the more industrialized areas 
in a strong, well-knit, free-world community. 
Flourishing business ties constitute a people-to- 
people kind of relationship that may be more 
effective in the long run than any other kind. 

So first and foremost I want the Development 
Loan Fund to be an effective instrument for help- 
ing create and cement closer business ties between 
the United States and the underdeveloped or de- 
veloping countries in which it operates. In other 
words, I want the considerable powers and re- 
sources of the Development Loan Fund to be used 
to the utmost to help bring the vitality, intelli- 
gence, and experience of American private enter- 
prise into those countries to participate in their 
own development efforts and those of other na- 
tions. This is the best way I know of to stimulate 
economic growth and development. 

When I say American private enterprise, I 
mean every one of the three words. American 
enterprise, simply because the record proves as & 
fact that American industry has unexcelled re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and creativity. Its 
qualities have been forged by a century and a half 
of experience in developing our own large and 
varied continent, and its record in developmental 
activities is unmatched. Private enterprise, be- 
cause I believe the peculiar problems of economic 
development require the talents of men who have 


proven themselves as producers and enterprisers. | 
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The Development Loan Fund is not interested in 
promoting statism, primarily because we believe 
that statism is a blind alley for any developing 
nation that aims at sound progress. And enter- 
prise—that word is perhaps the key to the whole 
concept, because, without the spirit of drive and 
initiative which it implies, development simply 
cannot take place. Economic growth is as vital 
a process as bodily growth. It cannot be accom- 
plished with a mechanically conceived set of plans 
mechanically carried out. 

So when you put all three words together— 
American private enterprise—you have what to 
my mind is unquestionably the most powerful and 
effective force, although not the only one, that can 
be applied to any problem or task of economic de- 
velopment. My desire to have the Development 
Loan Fund work as closely as possible with this 
force is not due to any narrow or chauvinistic or 
doctrinaire reasons. DLF’s job is to stimulate 
economic development; I want it to do its job; I 
want it to use the best means available in doing 
so; and American private enterprise is the best 
means. That is all there is to it. 

Now, the profit motive is the driving power of 
American private enterprise. One of the first 
things I looked at in my new job is the fact that I 
do not have to make a profit because I am heading 
a Government agency. Lacking the inspiration of 
the profit motive and the guidance and discipline 
of profit considerations, it is all too easy to make 
decisions that otherwise might not be made—deci- 
sions that in economic affairs at least may lead 
into blind alleys because they are outside the 
stream of economic life. 

It is true that the Development Loan Fund is a 
nonprofit agency, but it is also true that its pur- 
pose is to stimulate economic development; and I 
am skeptical of any kind of economic develop- 
ment in the business and industrial sector that 
does not have the profit motive at its heart and 
center. In fact, I believe that without profits there 
will be no effective development. As Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower said last winter : “Private capital can- 
not be driven. It must be attracted.” So one of 
the main objectives of the Development Loan 
Fund, insofar as I am concerned, will be to make 
sure that each loan opens the legitimate possibil- 
ity of a reasonable profit for somebody, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Another consideration I am bearing in mind is 
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the fact that the dollar position of the leading 
friendly developed countries has changed very 
much for the better during the past decade. Our 
free-world allies are now able to take a much big- 
ger part in the worldwide economic development 
effort. It is as much to their interest to do so 
as it is to ours. I see no need for assuming that 
the United States must always pay most of tha 
cost of international undertakings. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is not supposed to make loans 
for any projects for which financing is available 
on reasonable terms from any other source. I 
would like very much to see some of the other 
industrialized nations become alternative sources 
of financing to an increasing extent. 

The International Development Association, 
now in process of formation by the World Bank 
countries,” will bring additional funds into the de- 
velopment field but will not eliminate the need 
for bilateral assistance by all industrialized na- 
tions. I cannot help entertaining the hope that in 
addition to supporting such institutions, as we 
do, the other industrialized nations will also ex- 
pand their own development financing efforts, as 
we have. 


Uniqueness of Role 


Meanwhile, I would like to see the Development 
Loan Fund stick very closely to its own particular 
job, which is to work in the areas where the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and other sources 
do not reach. The essence of cooperation is to 
know where one agency’s task leaves off and the 
other’s begins. I earnestly believe the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund must become established in the 
minds of everyone not as a supplementary adjunct 
to the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank 
or the ICA but rather as a unique agency entitled 
to the solid consideration and backing of Amer- 
ican enterprise on its own merits. 

I look forward to seeing the Development Loan 
Fund work hand in hand with representatives of 
American industry in exploring investment op- 
portunities in the underdeveloped and developing 
parts of the world. I would like to see a group 
formed to represent American enterprise—not 
another advisory committee but an effective work- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. 
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ing group which would cooperate with the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and the Government but 
would form its own programs and goals and be 
responsible for its own actions. Its members 
would be willing to send their engineers and their 
other bright people into the world to see what they 
can do toward establishing free-enterprise activ- 
ities in partnership with the nationals of other 
countries. 

I would want the Development Loan Fund to be 
in a position to back up such an effort by American 
business with all its powers and resources, to be 
a cooperative and reliable partner which, when 
the risks appear substantial, would stand ready to 
help industry shoulder the financing burden. I 
believe that, with backing of the kind the DLF 
conceivably might provide, American industry, 
with all its energy and vitality, might make quick 
progress in solving the problems which impede the 
growth of many ambitious new nations. 

I know from my experience in the Export-Im- 
port Bank that one of the main problems con- 
fronting American enterprise in such nations is 
the need for government backing and sharing the 
unusual risks in coping with situations that are 
beyond the scope of any private firm. On the other 
hand, when proper governmental support is avail- 
able, I have seen American firms go into countries 
like Argentina and work wonders. 

There is no doubt that manifold economic op- 
portunities exist in the areas we are talking about 
and that these opportunities can be exploited once 
we find means of getting around difficulties that 
are basically irrelevant to the economics of the 
situation—problems that arise mainly from the 
fact that the world is divided into separate na- 
tions and hence can be dealt with only by national 
and international bodies. 


Repayment Problem 


One such problem concerns the method of repay- 
ing development loans. In both the underdevel- 
oped and developing areas there are countries 
which cannot digest any further dollar-repayable 
financing. Such countries for the time being need 
financial assistance in forms adapted to their cur- 
rent position. Such assistance may take the form 
of local-currency repayment, on fairly long terms, 
or repayment partly in one currency and partly 
inanother. The point is that repayment problems 
may have only a very indirect connection with 
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the soundness of a given project from the engineer. 
ing and economic standpoints. 

For example, a plant to manufacture soda ash 
and related chemicals is being established in 
Korea. All of the products to be made are needed 
in Korea and at present are being imported. All 
of the raw materials except salt are available in the 
immediate vicinity of the plant, and salt is avail. 
able elsewhere in Korea. The management of the 
firm is experienced, and an American firm of engi- 
neering consultants has approved the plant plans 
and confirmed the existence of a market for its 
output. Labor and technical supervision are no 
problem. The plant would save more than $2 mil- 
lion a year—ultimately perhaps more than $4 mil- 
lion—in foreign exchange in a country whose 
foreign exchange deficits are now largely met by 
grants from the United States. In spite of all 
this, the investment climate in Korea is such that 
neither private sources nor such public sources of 
credit as the Export-Import Bank, the IBRD, or 
the International Finance Corporation are inter- 
ested. The Development Loan Fund has approved 
a loan of $5,600,000 to help this plant get started, 
and we regard it as a sound project in spite of 
the fact that the loan necessarily has to be repaid 
in local currency. 

As I say, this loan is an example of those that 
have already been made. It illustrates the kind 
of backing that the Development Loan Fund can 
provide in support of private enterprise in the 
face of problems that no private institution can 
solve by itself. I would like to see such backing 
placed behind an organized effort by American 
business in a cooperative drive to open the oppor- 
tunities of developing regions. 

With a mobilized body of American business 
and industrial talent probing into the underde- 
veloped and developing countries to search out 
the many ways in which free enterprise, both 
American and local, can be established and put 
to work; with the Development Loan Fund and 
other financial agencies ready to back up the 
sound projects that emerge, each in its own ap- 
propriate way; with increased effort by other in- 
dustrialized countries; and with the incalculable 
power and drive of American free enterprise 
available to help those countries exploit every op- 
portunity that is opened, the problem of develop- 
ing the world’s economic frontiers into strong, 
contributing parts of a worldwide free-enterprise 
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community can be cut down to manageable 
proportions. 

At any rate the Development Loan Fund and 
American industry are going to cooperate as one 
team in using United States business talent, engi- 
neers, economists, brains, and tools for extending 
the creative ferment of the American industrial 
revolution into the areas where it is needed. That 
is the resolution I have formed as I take over my 
new duties, and time will prove to you that I have 
not formed it in vain. 

Not long ago Mr. Douglas Dillon, the Under 
Secretary of State, who is also the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Development Loan 
Fund, said: * 

An increased flow of United States private investment 
into underdeveloped countries, accompanied by the in- 
genuity and dynamism that has always characterized 
United States private enterprise, could mean an injection 
of vitality into the underdeveloped countries that would 
set off an unparalleled process of economic growth. 

That is and will remain our guiding thought 
in the Development Loan Fund. 


New Zealand To Relax Restrictions 
on Dollar Imports 


Press release 725 dated October 15 

Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and State regarding the re- 
cent relaxation by New Zealand of its controls 
against dollar imports. 


The United States welcomes the announcement 
by the Government of New Zealand that a further 
reduction of discrimination against imports from 
the dollar area will take place in 1960. Under 
the new import licensing schedule, New Zealand 
importers will be free to purchase their assigned 
quotas of almost all commodities from any area in 
the world. Only motor vehicles and timber will 
be retained in a special category requiring indi- 
vidual consideration and authorization prior to 
importation from the dollar area. 


*Ibid., Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1056. 
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The new licensing schedule will raise the level 
of imports for 1960. Further changes will abol- 
ish import licensing requirements for approxi- 
mately 14 percent of New Zealand’s imports. 
New administrative procedures authorized for 
1960 are designed to provide more flexibility in 
the issuance of licenses, allowing growing busi- 
nesses to expand imports, new importers to enter 
the market, and token imports of previously pro- 
hibited products to enter New Zealand. 

This move improves the opportunity of United 
States firms to compete on equal terms with firms 
from other countries for sales in the New Zealand 
market and should increase trade between New 
Zealand and the United States. 


President Defers Investigation 
of Tariffs on Certain Imports 


White House press release dated October 13 


The President has concurred with the U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission’s recent findings that no formal in- 
vestigation should be instituted at this time to de- 
termine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of linen toweling and watch movements. 
The President found, with the Tariff Commission, 
that there is not sufficient reason at this time to re- 
open the escape-clause actions of several previous 
years, which resulted in increases in the tariffs on 
these items. The President’s decision means that 
the increased rates of duty previously established 
as the result of escape-clause actions will continue 
to apply without reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after consul- 
tation with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission studies were made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires the peri- 
odic review of affirmative actions taken under the 
escape clause. The Commission’s conclusions on 
two such reviews were stated in the following re- 
ports, which it submitted to the President: (a) 
second review of the 1956 tariff increase on linen 
toweling, reported July 24, 1959, and (b) fourth 
review of the 1954 increase in duty on watch 
movements, reported July 27, 1959. 
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WMO Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology). Wh 
IAEA Board of Governors: 13th Session ......... Vienna . Sept. 14—Oct. 6 UD 
11th International Road Congress ..... a Rio de Janeiro’ Sept. 21-Oct. 3 ILC 
FAO Experts on Fisheries Statistics in North Atlantic Area . Edinburgh Sept. 22-Oct. 2 UN 
IAEA General Conference: 3d Regular Session . WINRAR... « Sept. 22-Oct. 2 ICI 
International Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruc- Washington. ee Sept. 28-Oct. 2 AI 
tion and Development, International Finance Corporation: : A 
Annual Meetings of Boards of Governors. So 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . . . Geneva. ......... Sept. 28-Oct. 6 UD 
Conference of Experts for the Revision of the Hague Arrangements The Hague. . Sept. 28-Oct. 8 Th 
for the International Deposit of Designs and Models. U. | 
U.N. ECA Conference of African Statisticians: Ist Session Addis Ababa . . Sept. 28-Oct. 8 7 
ICAO Jet Operations Requirements Panel: 4th Meeting. . Montreal. . Sept. 28-Oct. 9 ws 
U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power: 7th Session . WOKVO 2. = Sept. 29-Oct. 6 I 9 
PAHO Executive Committee: 39th Meeting Washington . Oct. 1 a. day) mC 
—— Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 47th Annual Copenhagen Oct. 5- Inte 
eeting 
Program of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees: Executive Geneva. ......... Oct. 6-10 F Fe 
Committee. ltl 
CENTO Ministerial Council: 7th Meeting. .......... Washington . Oct. 7-9 Int 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Construction of Road Vehicles. Geneva. Oct. 12-16 ILC 
ILO Panel of Consultants on the Problems of Women ee Geneva. . : Oct. 12-17 v 
South Pacific Commission: 20th Session. . . ....... Nouméa, New Caledonia . Oct. 12-24 Int 
GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . Tokyo. . Rh fates a Oct. 12-24 inte 
ITU Administrative Council: Special Session ‘ . Geneva. Oct. 12-13 os 
U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 17th Session. . . Geneva. . Oct. 12-16 F A 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 4th Session. Munich Oct. 12-17 ILC 
IAEA Symposium on Metrology of Radionuclides . . Vienna. Oct. 14-16 Int 
FAO/ILO Technical Meeting on Cooperatives for the Near East . Cairo Oct. 17-31 wo 
ILO oe Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee: Geneva. ......... Oct. 19-30 UN 
6th Session Z* 
International Wheat Council: 28thSession. .......... London ios Soe aa Oct. 19-20 “ 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: Ist Meeting : — ease ace Oct. 20-24 IC! 
FAO Experts on Standardization of Time Reference in Agricultural Rome .. i Oct. 22-31 UD 
Statistics. ; 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 32d Session. . . LO Oct. 22-27 1 Me 
FAO Group on Cocoa: 5th Meeting of Committee on Statistics . Rome .. Oct. 23-24 . 
ANZUS Council: 7th Meeting. .......... Washington . ie teh aeech Oct. 24 (1 day) UD 
GATT Working Party on Commodities . . . BORIO. . ss Oct. 26-28 = 
U. = — Zonal Meeting of Experts on International High- Bangkok . . Oct. 27-30 FA 
UN. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: Bangkok . Oct. 27-30 a 
2d Meeting of Experts on International Highways. ILC 
U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee on Atomic boat _ New York Oct. 28-29 R 
FAO Council: 32d Session. . .... ‘ & oe ee Oct. 29-30 FAC 
d 
In Session as of October 31, 1959 “a 
Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests ...... See ae eee Oct. 31, 1958- UD 
PAHO Subcommittee To Study the Constitution and Rules of Washington. ...... Apr. 13- . 
Procedure. U.N 
ITU Administrative Radio Conference Geneva. . . Aug. 17- U.N 
U.N. General Assembly: 14th Session . New York Sept. 15- NA 
ITU Plenipotentiary Conference . fA ee, | A een Sa eee eae. Oct. 14- a 
1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 15, 1959. Asterisks indicate tentative places or dates. Sou 
Following is a list of abbreviations: ANZUS, Australia, New Zealand, and United States; CENTO, Central Treaty R 
Organization; ECA, Economic Commission for Africa; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, U.} 
Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; U.) 
GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International U.N 
Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor n 
Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PAHO, Pan U.N 
American Health Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural U.} 
Organization; WHO, World Health Organization; Ww MO, World Meteorological Organization. 8 
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Page EUMIOG OHUAMERTOUGR, 6 055 <6 a: a. 6 edo 6 ee ees Washington. .... Oct. 15- 
Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development Jogjakarta......... Oct. 26- 
in South and Southeast Asia: 11th Meeting. 
ae Contracting Parties: 15th Session . .......... SOMO R 503. oi erieecel ie ete Oct. 26- 
ECE Committee on Development of Trade and East-West Geneva. .... Oct. 26- 
4 Consultations. 
PAO Conference: JOGh Session... «6 «© 2s 6 8 te ee we BCCI ios 6, eS wc: es bah Oct. 31- 
Scheduled November 1, 1959, Through January 31, 1960 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 6th Session. . Seattle. .......... Nov. 2- 
ICEM Executive Committee: 18th Session .......... So ae eee ae eee ae Nov. 3- 
ILO Experts on Statistics of Industrial Injuries ..... MHOHIONOS 5. 6 ee oe Nov. 3- 
WMO Regional Association for Asia: 2d Session. . .... OS Nov. 3- 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Waterways Subcommittee: 5th Session. MADRE oS, as rer. ea Nov. 4- 
ILO Governing Body: 143d Session (and cael OO a Nov. 9- 
UNESCO Executive Board: 55th Session . . . Paris Nov. 9- 
ICEM Council: 11th Session. . ..... Geneva Nov. 12- 
IAEA Conference on Radioactive Waste Disposal . MEIER gir mic We Ne. ie al Sects Nov. 16- 
NATO Parliamentary Conference. . . . . Washington. Nov. 16- 
South Pacific Commission: Regional Seminar on Education. . | Brisbane. . . Nov. 16- 
U.N. ECAFE Working Group of Experts on Capital Formation . Bangkok . Nov. 16- 
U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group Geneva. .... Nov. 1 
on Statistics of Private Consumption Expenditure. 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Inland Transport and Communica- Bangkok Nov. 18- 
tions: 8th Session. 
Inter-American Children’s Institute: 40th Meeting of Directing Bogoté. ..... Nov. 20- 
Council. 
oo" Union of Official Travel Organizations: 14th General Manila. ...... Nov. 20- 
Assem 
FAO Deel: CS ee ae Nov. 21- 
11th Pan American Child Con gress : See eee on Bogoté Nov. 22- 
Inter-American Cultural Comal: 3d Meeting . i eee San Juan Nov. 22- 
ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Cologne. i. 5s ss Nov. 23- 
Workers: 5th Session. 
International Sugar Council: 4th Session . ...... Tangier. . . Nov. 23- 
International Sugar Council: Executive and Statistical Com- Tangier. Nov. 23- 
mittees. 
FAO Meeting on Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Livestock. . ... Manila. . . BP Sp ca Nov. 30- 
ILO African Advisory Committee: Ist Session. ........ Luanda, Angola ara Nov. 30- 
International Rubber Study Group: 61st Meeting of the Manage- ne a Nov. 30- 
ment Committee. 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 11th Session . Geneva. Nov. 30- 
U.N. Seminar on the Evaluation and Utilization of Population Santiago . . Nov. 30- 
Census Results. 
ICAO Facilitation Division: 5th Session. . . ...... Rome ; Dee. 1- 
U. = aes Zonal Meeting of Experts on International High- New Delhi . . Dec. 1- 
Ist FAO International Meeting on Date Production and Process- Tripoli. ......... Dec. 5- 
ing. 
U.N. ECAFE Zonal Meeting of Experts on International High- Lahore. .... Dec. 7- 
ways. 
FAO Plant Protection Committee for Southeast Asia and Pacific New Delhi . . Dec. 7- 
Region: 3d Meeting. 
U.N. ECE Housing Committee and Working Parties. ..... MJONOVAS: 6S kes Dec. 7- 
ILO Technical Meeting Concerning Certain Aspects of Industrial Geneva. ....... Dec. 10- 
Relations Inside Undertakings. 
FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Rice Pro- Peradeniya, Ceylon Dec. 14—- 
duction and Protection. 
FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Rice Soil, Peradeniya, Ceylon Dec. 14- 
Water, and Fertilizer Practices. 
U.N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 6th Session; and Working Lahore. ..... Dec. 14—- 
Party of Railway Mechanical Engineers. 
U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee... .......04. ee Dec. 14- 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 19th Session GGRGVO S654 la ex te Dec. 14- 
“4 oe Council: Ministerial Session. . ..........24.-. ic Sa Dec. 15- 
ae) SOS OE 0 a a GONBVRS. 616.4. d Dec. 15- 
Pratl Commission: 29th Meeting . Cayenne, French Guiana : December 
South Pacific Commission: Study Group. on Filariasis and Ele- Nuoméa, New Caledonia . December 
hantiasis. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 28th Session (resumed) . NOW SOT: 6k aw 5 December 
U.N. Special Fund Gov erning Council: 3d Session : . . New York December 
U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: Semi- Bangkok ..... . s » Jan, 4- 
nar on Aerial Survey Methods and Equipment. 
U.N. ECAFE Intraregional Trade Promotion Talks oug QOOBEROR 00 00% os Jan. 5- 
U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 7th New York ....... Jan. ll- 
Session. 
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Scheduled November 1, 1959, Through January 31, 1960—Continued hea] 
U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Discrimination and Protection New York Jan. 11- M 

of Minorities: 12th Session. that 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties. Geneva. . Jan. 12- 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 3d Session Bangkok . Jan. 18- sup 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems : . . Geneva. . Jan. 20- ver 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 12th Bangkok . Jan. 23- ; 

Session. tha 

ICAO African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation: 3d weap Rome Jan. 26- ~ 
U.N. Economie Commission for Africa: 2d Session . Tangier Jan. 27- 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee . Geneva. Jan. 27- stea 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 25th Session. . 2... New York Jan. 29*- ress 
FAO Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission: 5th Session India January 7 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 3d Meeting . Moscow January secc 
WHO Executive Board: 25th Session . . < ues + Geneve. January exci 
Program of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees: ‘Executive Geneva. January 

Committee. ann 
A 
wol 
trai 
by 
spo. 
ori 

The United States and the International Atomic Energy Agency fere 

the 

mel 

an 

Statement by John F. Floberg a5] 

Commissioner, U.S, Atomic Energy Commission + oft 

I 

sO 1 

exp 

Mr. President, our delegation warmly com- I am sure all of us also regret the lack of con- pan 

mends you for assuming the task of president of _ structive suggestions or offers of additional sup- exa 

this conference and for the manner in which you __ port of the Agency from the Soviet delegate. civ: 

have presided over our meetings. It is a great Instead, we heard a polemical diatribe against the hae 

honor to represent my country on this occasion. | Agency and all of its works. This attitude con- wn 

In spite of the great temptation to debate politi- _—_— trasts sharply with the spirit of the conversation thi 

cal questions of consuming personal interest to all held last week between Professor Yemelyanov? 7 
of us in this hall, I shall exclude from this discus- and Chairman [John A.] McCone of the U.S. 

° ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ - et . con 
sion those questions properly within the jurisdic- Atomic Energy Commission, where the attitude , 
tion and already on the agenda of other interna- was one of cooperation to assist the Agency. th 
tional forums. For our part, Mr. President, we shall confine - 

The problems to be solved to make the atom _ our remarks to a discussion which we hope will be _ 
serve the peaceful purposes contemplated by the constructive and helpful to the coming year’s work _ 
statute of the Agency and to achieve the goals we of this Agency. 1ces 
have established are formidable. Their solution It is a high purpose that brings us again to this con 

can only be delayed by confusing them with polit- beautiful city of Vienna. Our Governments send im} 
ical issues, and especially we deplore hearing such _us here to talk to each other as friends united in I 
issues dragged before this conference. the common cause so well stated in the statute of mat 

and 

* Made before the third general conference of the Inter- ? Prof. Vasily S. Yemelyanov, chief of the Main Admin- con 
national Atomic Energy Agency at Vienna, epg on istration for Atomic Energy in the Soviet Union, was a cur 
Sept. 24. Mr. Floberg was Acting Alternate U.S. Repre- member of the party which accompanied Chairman Nikita ; 
sentative to the conference. S. Khrushchev to the United States Sept. 15-27. pro 
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the Agency, namely, to “seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health and prosperity throughout the world.” 

My Government reaffirms its steadfast faith in 
that objective. We are confident that, given the 
support it deserves from all members, this still 
very young international organization will fulfill 
that goal. 

Since we met last year, the Agency has grown 
steadily in usefulness and made substantial prog- 
ress in many of the programs endorsed by the 
second conference to the Board of Governors. An 
excellent review of this progress is provided in the 
annual report of the Board. 

Among the activities that seem particularly 
worthy of commendation are the expansion of the 
training and education program made possible 
by more member states offering fellowships; 
sponsorship by the Agency on its own initiative, 
or in cooperation with other organizations, of con- 
ferences and symposia; the good work done in 
the area of health and safety; and the establish- 
ment of constructive working relationships with 
a number of international organizations having 
a specialized interest in the peaceful applications 
of nuclear energy. 

It is especially significant, it seems to us, that 
so many member states are making well qualified 
experts available to serve on the special Agency 
panels and to take part in the symposia. For 
example, the work done by the Agency panel on 
civil liability and state responsibilities for nuclear 
hazards has resulted in a constructive draft con- 
vention dealing with the difficult question of 
third-party liability. 

The Government of Austria is especially to be 
commended for placing its reactor facilities at the 
disposal of the Agency for use on a cooperative 
basis along with the Agency’s laboratory. This 
commonsense arrangement will benefit both par- 
ties by reducing costs through the sharing of serv- 
ices and facilities. We hope that it presages the 
continued growth of Vienna as an increasingly 
important center of nuclear technology. 

In preparation for this conference we have 
made a thorough study of Agency opportunities 
and responsibilities. We have tried to take into 
consideration significant changes that have oc- 
curred since the idea of an international body to 
promote peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
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put forward nearly 6 years ago by President 
Eisenhower. 

Naturally, changing economic conditions and 
atomic developments have brought about some 
shifts in emphasis. This is best illustrated in the 
area of nuclear power. 

Six years ago it appeared likely that the short 
supply of uranium would be a limitation on the 
development of nuclear reactors. Today uranium 
is plentiful, even in oversupply, and its availabil- 
ity as reactor fuel has not become a problem. 

Six years ago many of us felt that the advanc- 
ing nuclear technology shortly would put the 
atom in competition with conventional fuels in 
meeting world energy demands. Since then, a 
surplus and related drop in price of coal in some 
regions and discovery of new reserves of oil and 
natural gas have, temporarily at least, lessened 
the urgency in many parts of the world for 
emergency-type nuclear power programs to meet 
immediate energy needs. 

Also experience has shown that some of the 
early optimistic cost estimates on nuclear power 
plants could not be realized in the first or second 
generation of reactors. Nevertheless there have 
been notable advances in nuclear power technol- 
ogy. When the nuclear power plants being built 
or definitely planned are added to those now in 
operation, there will be several million kilowatts 
of electrical generating capacity being used to 
supplement present power resources. But we 
have not yet reached the point where nuclear 
power is generally competitive, except possibly in 
very high cost areas. 

These conditions give us the opportunity to 
press forward with a more thorough and diversi- 
fied effort to bring us closer to the goal of eco- 
nomic power throughout the world. As you 
know, one of the specific objectives of the United 
States national program is to develop reactors 
that will be competitive with conventional fuels 
in high cost power areas outside of our country. 

In other vital areas of peaceful uses, this still 
experimental phase of nuclear power development 
gives the Agency the opportunity for further de- 
velopment of its programs in other pressing fields. 
These include experimental and training equip- 
ment; increase of radioisotope production facili- 
ties and their better utilization; health and safety 
programs; assistance to members in the organiza- 
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tion and administration of their atomic energy 
programs; and a steady flow of skilled manpower 
specifically trained to take important places in 
the programs of their respective countries. 


Special Needs of Underdeveloped Areas 

From our considerations of these factors at this 
conference, and from the free exchange of ideas 
on this floor and in the committees, we believe 
there will come recommendations to the Board of 
Governors for strengthening present Agency pro- 
grams where necessary and projecting activities 
that will serve all members. The most important 
thing is to give help where it is needed most. 
This responsibility is shared by all, but it rests 
most heavily on those member states that are rela- 
tively advanced in technology and resources. 

We believe that optimum progress can be made 
by a fully cooperative effort within the frame- 
work of the Agency. Most of the problems in- 
volved are international in scope. We must face 
the fact that it takes money and technical re- 
sources, including manpower, to achieve a satis- 
factory rate of progress in any peaceful-uses 
program. In relative terms, with respect to ful- 
fillment of their needs, the more technically ad- 
vanced nations are moving ahead at a more rapid 
rate than the underdeveloped countries. This 
condition puts a new emphasis on the words that 
occur several times in the Agency statute—“bear- 
ing in mind the special needs of the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world.” 

The United States has demonstrated consist- 
ently its special concern for the welfare of the 
lesser developed countries, including those which 
have become new and independent states in the 
recent postwar period. Many of these states are 
members of this organization. We hope that as 
other peoples organize their own governments— 
notably in Africa—they, too, will turn to the 
Agency for guidance as to when and how to 
launch nuclear programs best suited to their re- 
spective needs. 

To an increasing degree the Agency will be- 
come the repository of information that reflects 
the experience of its members. Its guidance and 
advice can serve well in those situations where 
faith in the potential of the peaceful atom to do 
big things quickly sometimes does not take into 
account the hard realities of the atomic age. 
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I am confident that most of us will agree that 
the technical competence of the Agency has in- 
creased to the point where it is ready to expand 
its present assistance into a coordinated effort that 
best will serve the underdeveloped areas. For 
this reason the United States will rely more and 
more on the Agency as a major institution for 
making U.S. technical aid generally available to 
peaceful atomic uses programs especially in the 
less advanced areas. 

We also view the increasing capacity of the 
Agency to deal with international matters such as 
safeguards and health and safety as widening the 
opportunity for ali members to use it as the 
chosen instrument to make a united attack on 
these problems. 

Weare presenting for your consideration recom- 
mendations in seven areas of Agency program 
activity: expanded technica] assistance, training, 
radioisotopes, research, information, nuclear 
power, and health and safety. Wherever the 
United States can offer some special help to an 
Agency activity, we will specify it in discussing 
that program. 

Most of our proposals are concerned primarily 
with the overall Agency program in 1961. As for 
the coming year, the United States supports the 
1960 program and budget recommended by the 
Board of Governors. They are based on the best 
estimates of Agency needs and capabilities for the 
coming year. 

At the same time we urge the Director Gen- 
eral and the Board to continue their efforts to keep 
the size of the secretariat to the minimum needed 
to carry out Agency programs effectively. We 
believe this is being done in the 1960 budget. 

The level set for the operational budget is 
modest. The goal set at the second conference 
also was modest, but, with the 1959 year nearing 
its close, it has not been fully met. We strongly 
hope that the total $1,500,000 sought will be 
achieved before the end of this year. 

Meanwhile all of us face the challenge of the 
1960 operational budget. We will be asked to 
make new financial commitments. When this 
item is reached on the conference agenda, the 
United States will make its 1960 pledge. We 
urge every member government to support the 
operational budget to assure the success of the 
program which has been planned. 

We turn now to a discussion of Agency activi- 
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ties in specific fields§ We have given much 
thought to the nature and scope of services and 
projects which seem to us to merit special effort 
in view of current needs. Some of our proposals 
deal directly with the strengthening of Agency 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. Others em- 
brace problems that are worldwide in scope. 


increased Technical Assistance 

The Agency has assumed a major responsibility 
for furnishing experts to assist member states. 
This is being done in part through its own staff, 
but it still is necessary for members having spe- 
cialized personnel to continue to make their serv- 
ices available. 

The program is going well. What is lacking is 
some method of providing the necessary equip- 
ment that would make it possible for the countries 
assisted to make the best use of the advice being 
furnished through Agency auspices. 

Therefore the United States recommends that 
the Agency begin now to plan for an enlarged 
technical assistance program that will include the 
offering of equipment to members through the 
Agency. This effort can be shaped especially for 
the underdeveloped areas. Specifically we are 
thinking about items such as subcritical assemblies, 
radioisotope irradiation sources, irradiation facili- 
ties, and the kinds of laboratory equipment that 
can be used to the best advantage in each particular 
situation. 

The Agency already has made a start in this 
field. We hope that this effort can be expanded in 
1961. The United States would encourage its 
friends to seek this kind of help from the Agency. 
We believe that, with support from those members 
having appropriate resources, the Agency can en- 
large this program. 

The methods to be used to carry out the equip- 
ment program can be worked out cooperatively by 
the contributing members with the Board and the 
secretariat. There might be grants, loans of 
equipment, or lease arrangements—or some com- 
bination of methods. We would look to the 
Agency staff to survey the needs and evaluate the 
requests as to scope and timing so that each piece 
of equipment made available would fill a pressing 
need. 

For the immediate future, and to the extent that 
funds are available, the United States will, through 
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the Agency, supplement Agency efforts to meet as 
many equipment requests of members as it can. 


Training 

The rapid growth of the Agency program for the 
training of scientists and technicians is gratifying. 
The figure in the Board of Governors’ report shows 
that, through June 30 of this year, the total nomi- 
nations for fellowships had passed the 500 mark— 
to be exact, 526 from 41 countries. Of these, 349 
had at that time been selected for placement in 
facilities made available by member states. This 
program should be continued, and the United 
States will maintain its support of this effort in 
1960 with fellowships for Agency-selected stu- 
dents. 

The Agency also should encourage the develop- 
ment of independent training capacity in more 
member states. Emphasis would be on sponsor- 
ship of summer institutes for university and sec- 
ondary-school faculty members. The successful 
seminar held at Saclay [France] in cooperation 
with UNESCO in July is an example of a useful 
exchange of ideas in this field. 


An Expanded Radioisotopes Program 

The present Agency effort should be expanded, 
especially in making the most efficient use of its 
mobile training laboratories for the training of 
cadres of technicians in radioisotope techniques 
and safe handling. The effort should be concen- 
trated more and more in underdeveloped regions. 

A new requirement is developing. Research re- 
actors are coming into operation rapidly. Many 
of these reactors can produce radioisotopes in use- 
ful quantities. What we suggest as needed is 
Agency assistance in planning the production of 
radioisotopes in these reactors and providing for 
their most effective use. In some cases this may 
involve equipment to process the radioisotopes for 
specific needs of the country where they are pro- 
duced. Perhaps a technical advisory service 
could be set up to assist members with newly 
acquired facilities. 

The Agency also can assist many members im- 
portantly by suggesting the adaptation to their 
special needs of the accumulated experience of 
other members in the radioisotope field. I am 
sure there will come to the minds of many of you 
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examples of this. In my country the attacks on 
certain noxious insects have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to lead us to believe that the techniques 
developed will find use in other areas and against 
other pests. 

The standardization program will receive more 
attention when the Agency service laboratory 
comes into operation. We suggest planning can 
begin now on at least one problem. At present 
there do not exist uniform methods for making 
precise measurements of radioactivity, especially 
the isotopic distribution in low-level activity in 
food, plants, and water. The evaluation and 
adaptation of present methods to produce agreed- 
upon standard measurements of radioactivity are 
of great importance. They are essential to the 
development of Agency health and safety pro- 
grams, especially in the waste-disposal study 
which we shall propose. Such standardization 
also is necessary in international investigations of 
natural and reactor-induced radioactivity and of 
nuclear accidents. 


Research Activities 


Our country believes that the fostering and co- 
ordination of research is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of the Agency. For example, 
in the important investigations into the possibility 
of controlled thermonuclear reactions, the Agency 
should assume a commanding role in coordinating 
this effort and in disseminating the accumulating 
data. 

Already we have found, as we had hoped, that 
the international character of the Agency staff 
brings to light scientific resources of other mem- 
bers that can be used in joint research efforts. We 
feel as we did last year that there exists a wealth 
of scientific and technical competence that the 
Agency can draw on for the benefit of all members. 

The Agency-U.S. program we proposed last 
year is progressing and will be continued in 1960. 
A contract has been signed to support an attack on 
the difficult problem of producing calcium 47, an 
important radioisotope in nuclear medicine that 
is in short supply. Other contracts being nego- 
tiated include studies in plant breeding and in 
population and human genetics. 

The results of this research work done for the 
United States through the Agency will be made 


available tothe entire membership. We hope that 
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other members will initiate similar programs 
through the Agency. 


Distribution of Technical Information 


The useful work being done here should be con- 
tinued and expanded. The forthcoming Agency 
journal in the field of controlled thermonuclear 
research represents a unique opportunity for the 
Agency to assume leadership in this field of tech- 
nical literature. We urge that it be expedited. 

The Agency is becoming an important source 
for international directories such as those covering 
the availability of radioisotopes and power reac- 
tors. A special field lies in the collating of data 
being received from the technically advanced 
members for the use of the entire membership. 

Data on nuclear cross sections, for example, are 
accumulating. As more countries acquire the 
capability to contribute to this specialized field, 
the Agency will be the logical instrument to use 
for collecting the data on a global basis. 


Reactor Development and Nuclear Power 

We feel that the Agency is following a most 
practical course in carrying out the mandate of 
the second conference to survey the needs of the 
less developed countries and make a continuing 
study of small- and medium-scale nuclear power 
reactors best suited to their economic development. 
I am sure that all of us have noted the interim re- 
port. For our part we will continue to assist the 
Agency in its field studies and evaluations with 
personnel and information. 

We have previously discussed the changed eco- 
nomic situation with respect to the rate of devel- 
opment of nuclear power in many important areas, 
Do not, however, mistake our realism for pes- 
simism. In my own country there are reactor 
concepts and experiments that give promise of 
success including several small- and medium-sized 
reactors. 

In addition to the U.S. work on many types and 
sizes of reactors, our program specifically includes 
the early construction of a small prototype reactor 
of the pressurized water type—the system with 
This 


project will be devoted exclusively to developing 


which we have had the most experience. 


a true small-size power producer. 


We have had the Agency program specifically | 


in mind in planning this reactor. The aim is to 
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produce a nuclear plant with favorable power- 
generating costs, that would be suitable for use 
in places where the economic factor of heavy in- 
dustrial demand is not immediately present. We 
do not, however, underestimate the difficulties to 
be overcome in attaining this objective. 

We believe that this pressurized water project, 
like the other small- or medium-sized power reac- 
tors that are part of the U.S. effort, will be a stim- 
ulus—in fact, an adjunct—to the Agency reactor 
survey program. Accordingly we will discuss 
with the Agency the establishment of a program 
under which Agency technical personnel could 
participate in this project from design stage 
through startup and operation. We also will pro- 
vide the Agency prompt information on these 
reactors, including cost data, plans, and 
specifications. 

We also recommend that a study of the eco- 
nomics of reactor systems using thorium be under- 
taken. We are willing to participate in such a 
study and make available to the Agency the infor- 
mation accumulated in this field, including designs 
of various thorium reactor systems. 


Health and Safety 


We wish to emphasize our strong feeling that a 
high priority should be given to the problem of 
disposal of radioactive wastes from the very low 
level discharge from small laboratories to the 
highly radioactive fission products from nuclear 
reactors. The work done so far by the Agency in 
waste disposal serves to point up the urgency of 
this problem, and the forthcoming conference at 
Monaco in November is a constructive step. 

A number of factors contribute to the waste 
problem. The number of radioisotope users is 
now in the thousands and is increasing. Uranium 
mining and milling operations are growing. 
Chemical processing plants to handle the spent 
fuel from reactors will increase. There are al- 
ready, according to a conservative estimate, more 
than 300 civilian reactors now or soon to be in 
operation. 

The disposition of wastes from these operations 
is an international problem. The Agency has a 
unique opportunity to deal with a matter that 
is not susceptible to solution by individual states. 


_ 


*An IAEA Conference on Radioactive Waste Disposal 
will be convened at Monaco on Novy. 16. 
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Therefore we urge the Agency to take the leader- 
ship in finding the answers to this problem. We 
offer the following five-point proposal for an 
immediate attack : 


1. Initiate a program designed to determine the 
feasibility of establishing regional or international 
burial grounds for packaged and solid radioactive 
wastes. This would involve an investigation of 
disposal requirements and lead to the evaluation 
of suitable disposal sites. 

2. Investigate the designation of specific sea 
disposal sites and establish an international reg- 
istry for sea disposal operations. 

3. Begin field studies, in cooperation with mem- 
ber states and regional groups, to determine the 
fate of radioactive materials that may find their 
way into international rivers. Generally these 
would be wastes of low levels of activity generated 
by isotope users and diluted in sewage systems. 
The object would be to determine the safe capacity 
of these waterways to receive such materials, par- 
ticularly where the rivers were drawn on to pro- 
vide drinking water or for irrigation. 

4. Develop basic criteria and design for radio- 
isotope laboratories with emphasis on health, 
safety, and waste disposal and prepare a handbook 
on the treatment and disposal of low-level wastes. 
This document would be valuable in countries con- 
templating the beginning of small-scale nuclear 
operations. 

5. Undertake an analysis of the aspects of 
waste disposal to emphasize the international 
nature of the problem. 

The United States is prepared to give this 
undertaking full support. We are ready to send 
our own scientists, engineers, and equipment to 
assist Agency research and development projects 
launched under this program. Effective Agency 
leadership in the next 3 or 4 years in this critical 
area holds the promise of major and specific ac- 
complishment of which the Agency could be 
proud. 

Obviously this effort would be a major part of 
the Agency health and safety programs. My 
Government also believes the Agency should con- 
sider assuming responsibility in the field of re- 
actor hazards evaluations. 

Over the past few years the United States has 
rendered important advisory assistance to a num- 


ber of countries. Without approving or disap- 
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proving a particular project, the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission has made these evaluations on 
the basis of the factors it uses in judging the safety 
of a reactor in the United States. 

The Agency has received requests for such as- 
sistance and is building a staff competent in the 
field of reactor safety. One could expect that, 
on the basis of a demonstrated competence, an in- 
creasing number of countries would turn to the 
Agency for this service. 

The waste disposal and reactor safety evalua- 
tion programs would lead the Agency into the 
area of coordination with other appropriate inter- 
national organizations and member government 
authorities in the adoption of standards for 
maximum permissible radiation exposure result- 
ing from the peaceful uses of atomicenergy. The 
Agency should assist, to the extent possible, in 
securing adoption of these standards so that its 
findings, especially in waste disposal investiga- 
tions, can be related properly to minimal worker 
and environmental exposure. 

We believe that the proposals we have made in 
these seven areas of Agency program effort, plus 
other ideas that will be placed before you, form 
a challenging panorama of the opportunities that 
lie before this organization. They would provide 
the best possible means for the more developed 
members to help all other members and assist small 
and new nations in bringing the proven benefits of 
the atomic age to their peoples. 


Agency System of Safeguards 


We turn now to the question of an adequate 
Agency system of safeguards. 

The rapid increase in the use of fissionable 
materials makes it imperative that steps be taken 
to put article XII of the Agency statute into effect. 
During the past year ad hoc safeguards procedures 
were adopted for the fuel transaction handled be- 
tween the Agency and Japan. 

The Board of Governors is currently facing the 
problem of adopting principles and realistic pro- 
cedures to carry out the intent of the statute. 
That clearly expressed intent is to assure at least 
that assistance provided by the Agency will not be 
used to further any military purpose. 

My Government wishes to compliment the 
Board of Governors on the excellent progress 
made thus far. We are confident that a safe- 
guards system will evolve that is in accord with 
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the statute ratified by all 70 member governments, 

We understand that the Board is now complet- 
ing the task of approving a statement of safe- 
guards principles. We anticipate that during the 
ensuing year the Board will adopt a set of regula- 
tions based on these principles and that both the 
principles and the regulations will be transmitted 
to all members well in advance of the fourth gen- 
eral conference for discussion at that time. 

A sound and workable safeguards system is of 
great importance to our common hopes for the 
peaceful development of atomic energy. The 
position of my Government on safeguards has 
been clear from the earliest negotiations that led 
to the successful international effort to create this 
important organization. 

Many of you here today will recall that at the 
1958 conference our delegation endorsed the re- 
quest of the Government of Japan for the Agency 
to take over as soon as possible the administration 
of the safeguards provisions in the agreement for 
cooperation between our two countries.* We are 
confident that other countries which are signa- 
tories to bilateral agreements will decide to follow 
the same course. 

The United States has accumulated a signifi- 
cant body of information based on its own expe- 
rience with respect to the accounting for and the 
controlling of materials which it is prepared to 
make available to the Agency. 


Overall Distribution System 


The rapid rise in the quantity of nuclear mate- 
rials being committed for use in large-scale power 
reactors and fueling of the truly remarkable in- 
crease in the number of research reactors in many 
parts of the world iliustrates the marked change 
in the supply situation with respect to reactor fuel. 

Uranium, the basic raw material of the atomic 
age, is fast becoming a commodity of international 
trade. Its present abundance contrasts sharply 
with its scarcity in 1953. Its availability, either 
in enriched or natural form, is not a limitation on 
its use. This means that an Agency function ini- 
tially considered of primary importance—that of 
allocating a presumably scarce supply of nuclear 
material on a worldwide basis—has changed in 
character. 

In our view the Agency has a vital role to play 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 668. 
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in the overall distribution system. Its ability to 
supply substantial quantities of materials serves 
as an additional alternative source of procurement 
for all nations and thus reduces the dependency 
on individual suppliers. Many nations may wish 
to satisfy their requirements through the Agency 
rather than through bilateral arrangements. Fi- 
nally, the Agency must accommodate the needs of 
projects developed under its own initiative. 

The United States intends more and more to 
encourage our bilateral partners to draw upon the 
Agency’s available pool of materials to satisfy 
their requirements. One result of using the 
Agency would be to give it important experience 
in building up its materials distribution activities. 

In this connection we welcome the Director Gen- 
eral’s announcement of inquiries from two Gov- 
ernments concerning the supply of enriched ura- 
nium by the IAEA. We understand—and are 
most gratified to learn—that the Government of 
Austria has now decided to proceed with the 
development of an arrangement with the Agency 
for the supply of fuel required for the Seibers- 
dorf research reactor. We are confident that this 
requirement will be accommodated in a way which 
will insure that it is only the forerunner of many 
such transactions between the Agency and _ its 
members. 

As all of you know, under the U.S.-IAEA agree- 
ment, which came into effect on August 7, 1959,° 
5,000 kilograms of uranium 235, plus any 
amounts required to match the contributions by 
other members to July 1960, is now available to 
the Agency at published charges applicable to 
users in the United States. 

As a matter of general long-term policy, the 
United States, subject to appropriate authoriza- 
tions and development of an adequate Agency 
safeguards system, is prepared to channel through 
the Agency as much of its material allocated for 
foreign distribution as the Agency needs to meet 
the requests of itsmembers. For fueling-research 
and materials-testing reactors, reactor experi- 
ments, and subcritical assemblies, the United 
States will lease to the Agency such portion of the 
5,070 kilograms of uranium 235 already allocated 
as may be assigned by the Agency for such proj- 
ects. The United States is prepared also to do- 
nate in the coming year up to $50,000 of enriched 


*For an announcement of the signing of the agreement, 
see ibid., June 8, 1959, p. 852. 
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uranium for use in Agency-sponsored research 
projects, including research reactors. At current 
charges this would mean that nearly 3 kilo- 
grams of enriched material will be available as a 
gift to the Agency. 

It should be noted here that the initial cost of 
fuel can be a deterrent to nuclear power develop- 
ment. Therefore it was announced in February 
of this year that, as part of a total worldwide pro- 
gram of 500 megawatts, Agency-sponsored power 
projects may acquire enriched uranium from the 
United States under a system of deferred pay- 
ments that assists in meeting the problem of initial 
capital outlay. The fuel cost under this plan is 
spread out over a period of 20 years. 

Fellow delegates, that completes our presenta- 
tion. To summarize, with respect to our estimate 
of the Agency’s progress and our support of its 
programs, we have reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. The Agency is now ready and able to be- 
come a principal channel through which the more 
advanced nations can pool their efforts most ef- 
fectively to provide expert advice, materials, and 
equipment to the peaceful uses programs of the 
underdeveloped areas. 

2. The Agency should embrace the opportuni- 
ties to expand its programs that contribute to this 
goal, including nuclear power studies, into a major 
coordinated effort based on the proposals which 
the member states are putting forward at this 
conference. 

3. The Agency now has the competence to as- 
sume vital responsibilities in the areas of safe- 
guards and in health and safety, especially in the 
urgent problem of waste disposal. 

4, The Agency has a continuing and important 
role as a supplier of source and special nuclear 
materials. 

5. The United States believes that the Agency 
is achieving its objective of accelerating the peace- 
ful applications of nuclear energy throughout the 
world. 

Finally, we believe that all of us now recognize 
that the Agency is indispensable in this atomic 
age. Its growth should be steady and commen- 
surate with the emerging problems which it best 
can solve. We hope that every member nation 
will reexamine its plans for future contributions— 
in money, materials, and manpower—so that the 
Agency can be assured of adequate resources to 
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cope with the expanding international aspects of 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 

Thus will all of us share our nuclear knowledge 
and experience to the end that—to use the often 
repeated but still inspiring words—the atom will 
become truly the servant of man. 


Conference on Antarctica 
Opens at Washington 


A 12-nation Conference on Antarctica, called to 
negotiate a treaty to insure the same kind of co- 
operation in Antarctica as obtained during the 
International Geophysical Year, began at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on October 15. Following is an ad- 
dress of welcome made by Secretary Herter at the 
opening session, an announcement of the heads of 
the 12 delegations, and a list of the US. 
delegation. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 723 dated October 15 


It is a pleasure and an honor for me, on behalf 
of the Government of the United States, to wel- 
come to Washington the distinguished represent- 
atives and advisers who compose the delegations 
to the Conference on Antarctica. 

We are meeting here for the purpose of reach- 
ing an agreement concerning a vast continent. 
Long a mystery, later the scene of heroic adven- 
ture and exploration, this continent is now an 
area of the world in which international scientific 
cooperation, for the benefit of mankind, has been 
successfully demonstrated to an outstanding de- 
gree by the brave men of the nations here repre- 
sented who participated in the Antarctic programs 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

My Government is dedicated to the principle 
that the continuation of this cooperation should 
be assured and that Antarctica should be used for 
peaceful purposes only, should not become an 
object of political conflict, and should be open 
for the conduct of scientific investigations. 

The exertions of the explorers and scientists of 
nations represented here have made possible this 
opportunity to formulate and give legal effect to 
certain high principles which, in consonance with 
the charter of the United Nations, would insure 
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peace and cooperation in a vast area of the world, 
The conference will undertake this task with 
confidence. 

The United States, as host country, welcomes 
you. We wish you a pleasant stay here and look 
forward to a successful conference. 


HEADS OF DELEGATIONS 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 13 (press release 719) that the heads of dele- 
gations to the Conference on Antarctica are as 
follows: 


Argentina: Adolfo Scilingo, Special Adviser to the Pres- 
ident, Buenos Aires 

Australia: Richard Gardiner Casey, C. H., Minister for 
External Affairs, Canberra 

Belgium: Viscount Aubert de Thieusies, Brussels 

Chile: Marcial Mora, Member, Senate of Chile, Ambas- 
sador, Santiago 

France: Pierre Charpentier, Ambassador, Paris 

Japan: Koichiro Asakai, Ambassador, Embassy of Japan, 
Washington, D.C. 

New Zealand: W. Nash, C.H., Prime Minister, Wellington 

Norway: Paul Koht, Ambassador, Royal Norwegian Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C. 

Union of South Africa: Eric H. Louw, Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Pretoria 

U.S.S.R.: Vasily V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom: Sir Esler Dening, G.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
London 


United States: Herman Phleger, U.S. Representative 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on Oc- 
tober 9 (press release 713) the membership of the 
U.S. delegation to the Conference on Antarctica, 
which convened at Washington on October 15: 


U.S. Representative 
Herman Phleger (with personal rank of ambassador) 


U.S. Alternative Representatives 

Paul C. Daniels, special adviser on Antarctica, Depart- 
ment of State 

George H. Owen, director, Antarctica Staff, Department 
of State 


Congressional Adviser 
Frank Carlson, U.S. Senate? 


*The Department of State announced on Oct. 14 (press 
release 720) that Senator Gale W. McGee had also been 
named to serve as a congressional adviser to the U.S. 
delegation. 
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Advisers 

Capt. Eugene W. Davis, USN, Department of Defense 

Larkin W. Farinholt, Office of the Science Adviser, De- 
partment of State 

Milan W. Jerabek, Bureau of European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Alan F. Neidle, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

Henry C. Reed, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Arthur H. Rosen, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Robert M. Schneider, Bureau of African Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Secretary of Delegation 

Wayne W. Fisher, Antarctica Staff, Department of State 


Participating nations will be the 12 nations 
which cooperated in the Antarctica program of 
the International Geophysical Year: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Union of South Africa, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Conference has as its task the conclusion of 
a treaty for the purpose of insuring the same kind 
of cooperation in Antarctica which obtained dur- 
ing the International Geophysical Year. 


SCIENCE ADVISERS TO U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on October 
19 (press release 736) that at its request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has appointed a com- 
mittee of six distinguished scientists, headed by 
Laurence M. Gould, president of Carleton College, 
to advise the U.S. delegation to the Conference on 
Antarctica. Other members of the committee are 
Albert P. Crary, Lloyd V. Berkner, Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, Merle A. Tuve, and Harry Wexler. 

All the individuals selected for this committee 
by Detlev W. Bronk, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences, have an active interest in 
the scientific investigations which are being car- 
ried out in Antarctica. Because of their experi- 
ence and background they will be able to assist the 
delegation in matters which may arise involving 
science. 

The U.S. delegation will also receive advice 
directly from the National Science Foundation, 
the Government agency responsible for coordinat- 
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ing the planning and management of the U.S. 
scientific program in Antarctica. 


U.S. Hopes for Soviet Cooperation 
in U.N. Outer-Space Activities 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


U.S. delegation press release 3238 dated October 7 

Mr. [V. V.] Kuznetsov has said that the Soviet 
Union will propose a United Nations sponsored 
conference to exchange experience in the explora- 
tion of outer space. We welcome this new de- 
parture in Soviet policy and hope that it means 
cooperation in the future work of the United Na- 
tions in the field of outer space. 

The United States, for its part, strongly sup- 
ports the establishment by this General Assembly 
of a United Nations space committee. The idea 
of exchange of experience in exploring outer space 
advanced by Mr. Kuznetsov is illustrative of the 
many useful things which might be achieved 
through cooperative action in such a United Na- 
tions body. 


U.S. Allocates Funds 
for Refugee Relief 


The Department of State announced on October 
9 (press release 711) that the United States had 
allocated $100,000 for the assistance of Tibetan 
refugees, $80,000 to aid Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, and another $150,000 for the emergency 
relief of Algerians in Tunisia and Morocco, An- 
nouncement of this was made at Geneva on that 
day by Robert S. McCollum, U.S. delegate to the 
Executive Committee meeting of the Program of 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Mr. McCollum, Deputy Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, disclosed that the $80,000 would be 
used to expand refugee food production. The 
food project in Hong Kong is being carried on 
with the cooperation of private organizations, in- 
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cluding Church World Service, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

Mr. McCollum also explained that the $150,000 
is being provided through the U.N. High Com- 
missioner to aid many Algerians in Tunisia and 
Morocco, almost all of whom are women, children, 
and aged persons. These contributions bring to 
almost $2,500,000 the sums advanced so far by the 
United States for the U.N.-sponsored World Ref- 
ugee Year. It also brings to over $6,500,000 the 
sums allocated both in funds and in surplus foods 
for the relief of the Algerian refugees. 


Supplementary Items Added 
to Agenda of General Assembly 


U.N. doe. A/4230/Add. 1 


Note: At its 826th plenary meeting on 12 October 1959, 
the General Assembly decided, on the recommendation of 
the General Committee (A/4237), to include the following 
items in the agenda of its fourteenth session :* 


71. International encouragement of scientific research 
into the control of cancerous diseases. 

72. The United Nations Library: gift of the Ford 
Foundation. 

73. The question of Tibet. 


President To Nominate Mr. Cutler 
to Inter-American Bank Board 


The White House announced on October 14 that 
the President had made known his intention to 
nominate Robert Cutler as the U.S. member of the 
seven-man Board of Executive Directors of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

On October 14, under legislation approved in 
the last session of Congress, Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson formally signed the 
Bank agreement, thus accepting membership on 
behalf of the United States. Secretary Anderson 
will be appointed by the President to serve as 
Governor of the Bank, and Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon will be named Alternate 
Governor. 


*For the agenda adopted on Sept. 22, see BULLETIN of 
Oct. 12, 1959, p. 522. 
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United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


ITU Plenipotentiary Conference 


The Department of State announced on October 
12 (press release 716) the designation of Francis 
Colt de Wolf as chairman of the U.S. delegation 
to the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, which convened 
at Geneva October 14, 1959. The Department 
also announced the designation of Commissioner 
Rosel H. Hyde of the Federal Communications 
Commission as vice chairman of the delegation. 

Other members of the delegation include: 


Members 

Edwin W. Bemis, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Sidney S. Cummins, Office of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 

Ronald G. Egan, European director, International Com- 
munications, Western Union Telegraph Co., London, 
England. 

Paul Goldsborough, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics 

Raymond L. Harrell, Telecommunications Division, De- 
partment of State 

Alfred A. Hemninge, American Cable and Radio Corp. 

Frederic E. Meinholtz, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association 

Paul D. Miles, executive secretary, Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization 

Charles H. Owsley, Deputy U.S. Representative at the 
European Office of the United Nations and Other Inter- 
national Organizations, Geneva 

Francis W. Ryan, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Philip F. Siling, Radio Corporation of America 

Raymond E. Simonds, Radio Corporation of America 

Marion H. Woodward, Chief, International Division, Com- 
mon Carrier Bureau, Federal Communications Con- 
mission 


Secretary of Delegation 
Eugene R. Schelp, Office of International Conferences, De 

partment of State 

The International Telegraph Union was formed 
in 1865. In 1906, after a small preliminary meet- 
ing in Berlin in 1903, the Berlin Conference on 
Radiotelegraph formulated a convention. In 
1912 at London and in 1927 at Washington, confer- 
ences were held that covered radiotelegraph and 
utilized the Bern Bureau of the ITU for adminis- 
tration. The Telecommunication Convention of 
Madrid in 1932 canceled all previous conventions 
and changed the old International Telegraph 
Union to the International Telecommunication 
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Union. Because of delay incident to World War 
II, a plenipotentiary conference did not meet to 
revise the Madrid convention until the Atlantic 
City conference in 1947. This conference intro- 
duced fundamental changes in the organization of 
the Union; new permanent organs of the Union 
were created and old ones expanded, and it became 
a specialized agency of the United Nations. The 
International Telecommunication Convention of 
1952, signed at Buenos Aires, came into effect in 
1954 and is the present charter of the Union. 

The purpose of this plenipotentiary conference 
isto revise the Buenos Airesconvention. The con- 
ference is expected to be in session until the middle 
of December. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 
Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Septem- 
ber 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Czechoslovakia, October 6, 1959. 
Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Czechoslovakia, October 6, 1959. 
Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention concerning 
the effective date of instruments of ratification or ac- 
ceptance of or accession to that convention. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force August 
19,1954. TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Czechoslovakia, October 6, 1959. 


Finance 
Agreement establishing the Inter-American Development 
Bank, with annexes. Doneat Washington April 8, 1959.” 
Signatures and acceptances: Argentina, United States, 
October 14, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Colombia 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Bogota October 6, 1959. Entered into 
force October 6, 1959. 





* Not in force. 
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Norway 


Convention modifying and supplementing the convention 
of June 13, 1949 (TIAS 2357), for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. Signed at Oslo July 
10, 1958." 

Ratified by the President: September 4, 1959. 
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Exemption of Functions 
Under Mutual Security Act 


White House press release dated October 12 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on October 12 signed an Execu- 
tive order waiving one provision of law which 
otherwise would apply to contracts made under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

The provision waived by this order is one re- 
quiring that Government contracts include pro- 
vision for the examination of records of contrac- 
tors by the General Accounting Office. The 
waiver is restricted to contracts of the Department 
of Defense and is further restricted to those con- 
tracts for procurement abroad in the case of which 
compliance with the inspection of records require- 
ment is deemed impracticable. 

The waiver is made under authority of section 
533 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and is made in furtherance of purposes 
declared in that act. A similar requirement under 
a predecessor statute, now expired, was formerly 
waived. The new order is thus occasioned by the 
enactment of the new statute and the expiration 
of the old and is in the nature of a reinstatement 
of the earlier waiver. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10845! 


FURTHER SPECIFICATION OF LAWS FROM WHICH FUNCTIONS 
AUTHORIZED BY THE MUTUAL SeEcurITY AcT oF 1954, As 
AMENDED, SHALL BE EXEMPT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 533 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 860 (22 U.S.C. 
1798) it is ordered as follows: 


194 Fed. Reg. 8317. 
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SecTIon 1. It is hereby determined that, to the extent 
indicated in the preamble of section 2 of Executive Order 
No. 10784 of October 1, 1958,? and in section 2(e) of that 
order as added by this order, the performance of func- 
tions authorized by the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, without regard to the provisions of section 3 
(b) of the act entitled “An Act to authorize the making, 
amendment, and modification of contracts to facilitate the 
national defense” (72 Stat. 972; 50 U.S.C. 1483(b)) will 
further the purposes of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 10784 of October 1, 1958, 
is hereby amended: 

(a) By substituting the following for that portion of 
section 2 thereof which precedes the lettered items of 
section 2: 

“Sec. 2. With respect to purchases authorized to be 
made outside the limits of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended :” 


(b) By adding the following paragraph (e) at the 
end of section 2 thereof: 


“(e) Section 3(b) of the act entitled ‘An Act to au- 
thorize the making, amendment, and modification of 
contracts to facilitate the national defense’ (Public Law 
85-804, approved August 28, 1958, 72 Stat. 972; 50 
U.S.C. 1433(b)), but only with respect to contracts in 
which the inclusion of the clause required by section 
3(b), or the compliance with that clause, if included in 
a contract, is deemed by the executive or military de- 
partment concerned to be impracticable.” 


THE WHITE Hovsg, 
October 12, 1959. 
Recess Appointments 


The President on October 13 appointed John D. Hick- 
erson to be Ambassador to the Philippines. (For biogra- 
phic details, see Department of State press release 718 
dated October 13.) 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 664. 
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Designations 


Edward A. Bolster as deputy director, Office of Trang- 
port and Communications, effective October 12. 

Gardner E. Palmer as Director, U.S. Operations Mis. 
sion, Japan, and Minister for Economic Affairs, Tokyo, 
effective November 1. (For biographic details, see De 
partment of State press release 488 dated July 7.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 12-18 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to October 12 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 699 of Oc- 
tober 5, 705 of October 7, and 711, 713, and 714 of 
October 9. 





Subject 
ITU delegation (rewrite). 
Dillon: departure for GATT meeting, 


No. Date | 
| 
Tokyo. | 
| 
} 


716 «10/12 
717)—«10/18 





*718 10/13 Hickerson appointed Ambassador to 
Philippines (biographic details). 
| 719 10/13 Delegation to Conference on Antarec- 
tica (rewrite). 
| 720 10/14 McGee named delegate to Conference 
on Antarctica (rewrite). 
721 10/14 Prime Minister of Morocco visits U.S. | 
|} *722 10/14 Itinerary for Crown Prince of | 
Ethiopia. 
723 10/15 Herter: Conference or Antarctica. | 
724 10/15 Argentina credentials (rewrite). 
| 725 10/15 Relaxation by New Zealand of con- | 


trols against dollar imports. } 
Soviet composers visit U.S. 
Berding: National Association of 


| 726 10/15 
2 
Broadcasters. 


27 10/16 


728 10/16 NAS survey of Africa. 
729 10/16 President of Guinea visits U.S. (re | 
write). | 

*730 10/16 Herter: death of Gen. George C. | 
Marshall. 
| 731 10/17 Soviet violation of diplomatic im- | 
munity of Russell Langelle. 
| +732 10/18 Wilcox: “Great-Power Cooperation in | 


the United Nations.” 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Cutler to Inter-American Bank Board , 
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Washington (Herter, delegations) Ps 


Argentina. Letters of Credence (Del Carril) 


Asia. Under Secretary Dillon Departs for GATT 
Meeting at Tokyo (Dillon) tO ag ee 


Atomic Energy 

The Question of Disarmament (Lodge). . 

The United States and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (Floberg) err eer 


Communism. The Cold War and the Khrushchev 
Visit ( Berding) . Teh ah Ae et ira es) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


YOU «ee 


and the UNITED NATIONS 
1959-60 


The idea for this booklet originated with questions from 
U.S. citizens to Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations. Many people have asked Mr. Lodge questions, 
in letters and in conversation, about the United Nations—how 
it works, what it has done, and what value it has for the United 
States. This 46—page illustrated pamphlet contains his brief an- 
swers to some of those questions. 


Publication 6872 20 cents 


thee UN 


eee meeting place of nations 


This folder briefly describes the United States position on 
the United Nations, some of the highlights in the record of the 
UN, and the functions and accomplishments of the specialized 
agencies, A list of member nations is included. 


Publication 6873 
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() You... and the United Nations, 1959-60. 


() the UN ... meeting place of nations. 
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